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a One of the oddities of the 
law is its tender treatment 
of drunkards. In Calgary, for 
example, a man charged with 
assaulting a peace officer was 
acquitted, just the other day. 
because the court decided he 
was too drunk to know what 
he was doing at the time he 
was arrested. 

What happened, according 
to the evidence, was this: the 
man, who obviously had been 
drinking, carried a shotgun 
into the lobby of an hotel and 
announced that he was going 
to shoot someone: he left the 
hetel as police were sum- 
moned: when the constables 
approached him, he aimed 
the gun at one of them and 
velled, “Get back or Tl 
shoot”, but they managed to 
crapple with him. In_ the 
struggle, the gun discharged 
without injuring anyone. 

When the case was tried, 
the defence pleaded that the 
man was drunk, did not know 
what he was doing, and there- 
fore was unable to “form an 
intent” to commit a crime. 
The judge accepted the plea. 
acquitted the prisoner, and 
uttered one of the most re- 
markable understatements of 
the year: “I regret | have to 
come to this conclusion, be- 
cause the police should not be 
subjected to these dangers.” 
The decision at Calgary was 
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The 22,000 Men and Women 
who work at General Motors earn 


The money spent by Canadians for GM products provides 
the payroll for the huge family of General Motors work- 


ers, 22,000 strong. 


Almost all of the $75,000,000 they earn with GM is spent 
in Canada. It’s money that is traded for every conceivable 
kind of goods and service, so that as time goes by it filters 
back to every part of the economy, to every edge of Can- 
ada — to the Maritime fisherman, the Prairie farmer, the 
western logger ... to factory workers in every industry, to 
merchants, to entertainers and, through taxes, to teachers, 
policemen and civil servants. In fact it helps to raise the 


standard of living for all Canada. 


General Motors’ policy is to buy Canadian and to manu- 
facture even the smallest part, whenever possible, here at 
home. Thus, day by day as GM grows, it nourishes the 
roots of our country’s whole economy and in turn draws 


upon Canada’s strength to expand with Canada. 


GENERAL MOTORS OF CANADA _ FRIGIDAIRE PRODUCTS OF CANADA GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL THE McKINNON INDUSTRIES 


LIMITED LIMITED LIMITED LIMITED 
OSHAWA AND WINDSOR LEASIDE AND SCARBOROUGH LONDON ST. CATHARINES AND GRANTHAM TOWNSH 


PRODUCING MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE’ 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE | 
nt the first time that such a ruling 
h.s been made. The result is that a 
di inkard is a privileged person, who 
co) commit a variety of crimes and 
es ape punishment, as long as _ his 
la. yers Can convince a court that his 
bh. uddlement made deliberate plan- 
nig of an offence impossible. 

the law is much more severe with 
pe ple whose mental derangement is 
no tault of their own. A sober person 
wio threatened a police officer, or 
an. one else, with a gun, would not go 
fr from a court. Either he would 
be punished, or, if judged insane, he 
would be sent to a mental hospital. 

[hat the law needs amendment is 
obvious. There is no reason why a 
drinken man should be treated with 
an, more solicitude than a sober one: 
when a person sets out to get drunk, 
he deliberately puts himself in a state 
which can lead to crime. This may 
noi be “intent” in the legal sense, but 
it is by the standard of common sense 

nd law cannot be divorced from 
re tty. 

Many sections of the Criminal 
Code are being studied, and revisions 
of them planned, at the present time. 
Certainly one amendment should re- 
move the absurdity which permits 
drunkenness to subvert justice. 


4 Poor Issue 


a POSTAL AUTHORITIES profess to be 
puzzled by the angry comments 
of citizens about the Canadian stamps 
which carry the portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth. “Great pains were taken in 
preparation of the stamps,” one offi- 
cial told the Toronto Telegram. “Nu- 
merous people were consulted in the 
search for perfection.” It is possible 
that pains were taken; certainly the re- 
sult is painful. The postal authorities 
responsible for this very poor issue 
could not have examined the engrav- 
ings with any great care; if they had, 
they would have scrapped what was 
done and tried again. There is no rea- 
son for puzzlement — the job was 
bungled and the buyers of stamps 


t 


don't mind saying so. 


Coin Collector 


gi WHEN WE MET J. Douglas Fer- 

guson, managing director and 
Vic’ - president of Spencer Supports 
(C nada) Limited, he was preparing 
to elebrate, at a quiet dinner party, 
his clection as president of the Cana- 
di Manufacturers’ Association. He 
Wa eager to talk about his new job, 
wl ch will take him on official visits 


to ll the Provinces between now and 
n Christmas, but the conversation 
ke | straying to other subjects 


Nu usmatics, for instance. 
Ir. Ferguson for many years has 
such a diligent collector of rare 
Cons and banknotes that he now has 
40 00 of the former and 30,000 of 
th latter, the biggest collection of 
its sind in Canada. “One day I shall 
g it all to the National Museum,” 
he said. “The collection there is woe- 
I inadequate.” He has twice been 
President of the American Numis- 
Matic Association. 
om coins, the conversation went 
to corsets. “After leaving the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, I worked for the 
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Bell Telephone Company for ten 
years,” he said. “Then in 1933 I be- 
came general manager of what was 
then Spencer Corsets (Canada) Ltd. 
We changed the name to Spencer 
Supports fifteen years ago.” It was 
a sign of the changing times, appar- 
ently; women were looking for sup- 
port, rather than restriction. 

“Something like 90 per cent of 
Canadian women over 20 years of 
age wear a support or girdle of some 
tvpe.” Mr. Ferguson estimated. “AI- 
most half of the industry’s business 
comes as a result of medical recom- 
mendations for people who wish to 
retain good posture or who suffer 
from some sort of structural weak- 
ness.” 

Born in Bracebridge 52 years ago, 
he lives now at Rock Island, Quebec, 





certain prizes during a baseball game. 
Then, a short time later, police broke 
up a bingo game, not because that 
type of game violates Section 236 of 
the Criminal Code, but because they 
were afraid that (in the words of the 
news report) “hundreds of persons 
might be trampled to death if there 
was a fire or any other excitement 
which might have caused a panic in 
the jam-packed hall.” Bingo, accord- 
ing to legal decision, can be described 
as a lottery or as a game of chance. 


Interpreting an Election 


A ANGUS MACDONALD is still Prime 
= Minister of Nova Scotia, a fact 
which does not surprise anyone; but 
the manner of his victory in the elec- 
tion held a couple of weeks ago has 


J. DOUGLAS FERGUSON: Elected by the manufacturers. 


a spot near the Vermont border which 
was chosen by tie Spencer company 
for a factory because it was readily 
accessible from U.S. headquarters. 
The location lec to another distinc- 
tive honor for Mr. Ferguson; he be- 
came charter president of the first 
Rotary Club anywhere to enrol its 
members trom the citizens of two 
countries. 


{pt Demonstration 
/ 


@ WITHIN A couple of days of our 
S comment last week about the ab- 
surdity of the section of the Criminal 
Code which deals with lotteries, police 
officers in Toronto conveniently pro- 
vided us with a practical demonstra- 
tion of what we talked about. First, 
several men were charged under the 
section following the distribution of 


inspired much interesting comment. 

The Toronto Star, for instance, re- 
ported from Ottawa that tacticians of 
the Federal Liberal party were pleased 
with the result in Nova Scotia, because 
the additional votes obtained by the 
Progressive Conservatives were taken, 
they said, from the CCF rather than 
from the Liberals—although the CCI 
retained its two seats in the Legisla 
ture. The Star observed editorially 
“A 22-13 victory is not to be despised 
There cannot be much wrong with 
government which can make that 
showing alter being 20 vears in 
power.” 

The Toronto Globe and Mail, how 
ever, did not think the Federal Liber- 
als had much to cheer about. “This 
trend in Nova Scotia,” said the Globe 
and Mail, “shows, of course, a popu- 
lar belief there that one partv and one 


set of Ministers have been in power 
too long Members of the Do- 
minion Liberal Party, if they think 
the matter over honestly, will find 
little aid and less comfort in (the) 
election.” 

There is no doubt that Premier 
Macdonald’s personal popularity is 
the greatest single asset of his party in 
any provincial election. That it will 
also help the Federal party is certain, 
but the Ottawa Liberals cannot bank 
on it too heavily; there is the unde- 
niable fact that the Progressive Con- 
servatives in Nova Scotia increased 
their share of the total vote from 33 


to 42.3 per cent. 


Impaired by Gas 


= IT IS POSSIBLE that many motor- 
ists drive with impaired judg- 
ment without coming within a bottle’s 
throw of an alcoholic drink. The U.S. 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies reports that in 30 cars 
out of 1,000 checked by a highway 
patrol there was enough carbon mon- 
oxide in the front seat to give the 
driver a headache, a feeling of weak- 
ness and poor muscular and mental 
responses. 

Many of the cars checked had all 
windows open. Now it has been found 
that if carbon monoxide comes from 
a leak in the rear section, the suction 
created by the car’s movement car- 
ries the vapor along and draws it into 
the auto. This startling fact was dis- 
covered after it was established that 
mechanical flaws in the back parts of 
vehicles are mainly responsible for 
the release of the deadly gas. All of 
which makes another strong argu- 
ment for regular checks on all ve- 
hicles by competent mechanics. 


President's Difficulties 


a] WHEN PRESIDENT Eisenhower 
meets Prime Minister Churchill 
and the premier of France in Bermu- 
da, he will be in the position of a 
man trying to hold together the fray- 
ing middle of a rope used by two tug- 
of-war teams. He will be taking the 
strain himself between the opposing 
forces. 

Sir Winston has made it clear that 
he thinks it would be a good idea to 
talk things over with the new rulers of 
Russia. He knows that Western Eu- 
rope is weary of war and the threat of 
war: that Britain needs trade to sur- 
vive, and a great deal of that trade 


could be carried on with Communist 


countries: and that a dick vith the 
Russians which might ease « 
end the cold war w {1 give a tre 


mendous climax t 


Eisenho 


R ’ 

4 NUSS val 

pro Ye until they s y\ ds 

t 

not words, that they have nonest 
re to live in peace with the non- 


ymmunist world. But this opinion ts 
what will cause the strain at the 
Bermuda meeting As the President 
talks. in his ears wi be the echo of 
the cries of Let's vO It ilone” he has 
been hearing in his own country dur- 


ing the past Tew weeks cries from 


people who would pull him away from 
inv such “foreign entanglements” as 
might result from his conversations 


with the Prime Ministers of Britain 


~ 
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and France this month 

There would be enough problems 
tor the statesmen to mull over during 
their time in Bermuda, without them 
having to consider the possibility of a 
resurgence of isolationist opinion in 
the United States. With the views of 
the British and American administra- 
tions concerning relations with the 
Communists differing on many points, 
and with friendly relations cooling 
under the blasts of recent name-call- 
ing, the leaders of the two greatest 
English-speaking states would have 
enough to think about. But when such 
an Important politician as Senator 
Robert Taft proposes that the United 
States “forget about the United Na- 
tions so far as the Korean War is con- 
cerned.” both leaders know that any 
Wide extension of such opinion could 
make the Bermuda talks nothing more 
than an academic discussion, because 
the Tatt proposal would, in effect, de- 
strov the anti-Communist alliance. 

Mr. Eisenhower quickly repudiated 
the Taft thesis, but the echo of it 
lingers 

The position of Mr. Eisenhower, 
therefore. is much more difficult than 
that of Sir Winston. Not only must 
the President try to work out some 
practical agreement on policy with the 
Prime Minister, but he must also be 
thinking about ways to convince Con- 
gress that for the United States to 
abandon its leadership of the free 
world now would be to make a Third 
World War a certainty. 


{1 keminine Plot 7 


ys WE ARF beginning to suspect that 
there is a nasty plot afoot to 
give females complete control of the 
design and choice of male clothes. 
Recently we noted that a woman in- 
tended to design some sports clothes 
for men. Now comes word from Lon- 
don, by way of the women’s pages in 
the daily newspapers, that “For little 
Many are be- 


ing shown in oOver-checks on a cream 


bovs, it’s the weskit 


or pale hunting-vellow background. 
They have gilded buttons, are single- 
breasted and have slim ticket pock- 
ets. Just like papa’s.” Here is one 
papa who wouldn't be caught dead in 


i thing like that 


Dancer and Author 


3 If IS DIFFICULT, these days, to 
guess from a man’s appearance 
what his business might be: football 
plavers, bank managers, actors—who 
can tell them apart? It was a pleasant 
change to meet Anton Dolin, who 
walks and moves with the controlled 
grace of a dancer and whose business 
is dancing. He is in Canada with the 
London Festival Ballet. which he 
serves as artistic director. 

“[ like Canadian audiences,” he 
told us. “I have danced here many 
times, but each time there is a new 
experience to be gained from a tresh, 
interested audience. I have made 
about a dozen trips across the Atlan- 


tic since my first appearance in New 
York back in 1930—that was the first 
full depression year, you will recall.” 

His reputation was well established 
in Europe by that time, having toured 
the Continent alone and with the 
famous Diaghileff ballet during the 
1920's. In 1923 he danced with the 
Russian Ballet at Monte Carlo. In the 
vears that followed, he produced bal- 
lets for Max Reinhardt in Berlin, ap- 
peared in London and Broadway 
shows, and danced in most of the 
world’s great opera houses, from New 
York’s Metropolitan to Copenhagen’s 
Royal Opera House. 

“There has been a great surge ot 
interest in the ballet in England,” he 
said. “This is very gratifying to me, 
of course, being English mvselt 
many people are surprised to tind 
that out.” The records show that he 
was born Patrick Healev-Kay, at 
Slinfold. Sussex, in July, 1904. “Act- 


ly selects about 100 men each year, 
for advance training to acquaint them 
with the company’s business and pre- 
pare them for responsible positions. 

The offer by Mr. Grace acknowl- 
edges two things: that a university 
cannot keep its fees at a reasonable 
level without plenty of financial help 
from outside; and that a prospective 
employee is worth at least $3,000 
more to Bethlehem Steel as a result 
of university training. 

There is little doubt that if many 
other corporations followed the ex- 
ample of Bethlehem Steel, there 
would be a certain amount of pres- 
sure on universities to produce grad- 
uates of the type wanted by the busi- 
nesses concerned. Resistance would 
develop) from some academicians 
fearful of seeing universities change 
into schools of business administra- 
tion. But there is no reason why busi- 
ness and college officials could not 





{NTON DOLIN: The theatrical side of ballet. 


ually, this surge is not a postwar 
phenomenon—I saw it when I took 
ballet companies into the English 
counties before the Second World 
War. I think ballet has been hurt by 
people who try to give it a very arty 
atmosphere. It is always the endeavor 
to reach a high artistic level, of 
course, but I believe in the theatrical 
side of ballet—of entertainment, and 
not so much art for art’s sake alone.” 

Mr. Dolin is an author, too. He 
published a book of reminiscences, 
called Divertissement, in 1931; his 
autobiography, Ballet-Go-Round, ap- 
peared in 1938, and four years ago 
his Pas de Deux, The Art of Partner- 
ing, was published. 


Value of Graduates 


4 THERE WILL be close study made 
4‘) by business leaders and univer- 
sity officials of an offer made recently 
by E. G. Grace, chairman of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. Mr. 
Grace announced he was willing to 
pay 45 USS. colleges $3,000 for each 
graduate that his company takes into 
its business. Bethlehem Steel normal- 


work together to mutual advantage; 
certainly most universities could use 
the extra funds. 


They Actually Did It! 


¢3 FANTASTIC though it seems, the 

Department of Transport actually 
did perform a fast juggling act with 
television channels—not quite in the 
way we discussed recently, when there 
were only rumors that the act was 
planned, but in such a manner as to 
leave little doubt that the real pur- 
pose of this sleight-of-hand is to re- 
duce and possibly eliminate all Cana- 
dian competition to the CBC in the 
major cities. 

It is not possible to reach any other 
conclusion. VHF channels have been 
assigned to large metropolitan areas 
by international treaty for the excel- 
lent reason that such areas need VHF 
for proper coverage; smaller areas 
can get adequate service from Ultra- 
High Frequencies. Yet the Depart- 
ment of Transport has blithely given 
Kitchener the VHF channel assigned 
to Hamilton, made up Hamilton’s 
loss by giving it Toronto’s Channel 


11, handed an Ottawa VHF chunne} 
to Kingston, and taken one rom 
Montreal to give to Sherbrooke. 
Kitchener, Kingston and Sherh: coke 
all had UHF channels, so there was 
not the least bit of need fo: this 
juggling. 

Transport Minister Chevrier said, 
by way of explanation: “This w: en- 
able the citizens of Kingston, & \tch- 
ener and Sherbrooke to have + ‘eyj- 
sion coverage.” They could havc that 
coverage without the remo\ of 
channels from Toronto, M: real 
and Ottawa. 

What Mr. Chevrier failed to >oint 
out was that in the Toronto reg 
alone more than 175,000 people have 


bought television sets—sets bi to 
receive the Very High Freque cies, 
and which must be modified, the 


cost of about $50, to receive pro- 
grams from a UHF station. Nowhere 
else in Canada is there anythin» like 
so large an audience already eX- 
istence. Nor is this all. What the 
Transport Department has done is to 
place a serious limitation on these 
people, and others like them in Otta- 
wa and Montreal, and on all prospee- 
tive purchasers of television sets in 
these areas—a limitation upon their 
freedom of choice of programs 

Other governments recognize 
validity of the citizens’ right to have 
a choice. Speaking during the second 
reading of a Television Bill in the 
Australian House of Representatives 
last February, Postmaster-Genera! H 
L. Anthony stated: “Service in Lon- 
don, excellent as it is, would be even 
better if London viewers, like those 
in New York, for example. had 
choice of programs. The right 
choose is a very important right 
deed.” 

Mr. Chevrier expressed the pious 
hope that the United States might 
consent, at some future time, lo a Ie 
distribution of channels. If he be- 
lieves that this is possible, he 1s singu- 
larly unaware of what has been going 


on in the television industry south « 
the border. Possibly he has forgotter 
that TY interests in the United States 
have tried several times to persuade 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to obtain for them certain 
channels which were not being used 
in this country. 

Much more to the pom: tha 
Mr. Chevrier’s hopes at this stage 
is the obvious question bein sked 


in the three cities whose  ‘hadl 
tants together make up a 1 ol 
Canada’s population: how — much 
further will the Governmen o to 


cripple or destroy the chance — | 
ate enterprise to compete \ 


CBC? 


Personal 
i DR. NORMAN MACKENZIE pres 
dent of the University o wee 
Columbia, is not the man back 
away from an issue. When mie! 
Duplessis told the Federal — 
ment a while ago that Quebec N°! 
unl- 


want any Federal grants fo! 
. . Pa ° } 
versities, Dr. MacKenzie thot that 


the Duplessis decision was rater 
of concern for more than the copls 


of Quebec. In his article on (48 
of this issue he gives the ' 
back of that thought. 
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Te evision Policy 


E ANSWER to David Croll’s case 
for government-controlled television 
wa: excellent, but it did not stress 
wh I believe to be the strongest 
poi ' in the argument for private en- 
tery ise: that no government, or 
age cy created by government, has 
the ight to decide what people shall 
list’. to, Or watch, or read. 

| .m no CBC-hater. There is much 
tha’ is good in the CBC, and I can- 
not ccept the proposition that simply 
bec. use some other station or some 
othe network is able to win a bigger 
aud ence, the CBC should go out of 
But I recognize that the 
CBC appeals to a minority, rather 
than a majority, and to give a minor- 
ity tne power to decide what the ma- 
jority should get is obviously wrong. 
e obvious answer is to maintain 
the ( BC, withdraw from it the con- 
trol it exercises Over private enter- 
prise. and permit as much competi- 
tion as technically possible. Such com- 
petition would give citizens a choice 

and undoubtedly would do a great 
deal to smarten up the CBC. 


D. W. CAULFIELD 


busi iess. 


Hamilton 


MR. LAMB quotes percentages 
of opinion in Canada on the prefer- 
ence for American programs. Did he 
ever canvass the American viewers 
within range of CBLT? If he had he 
would have received an earful. 

| speak via radio to thousands of 
\merican viewers, and without ex- 
ception they envy Canada with its 
Government control of TV. They told 
me that long after CBLT came on the 
air, both the Buffalo and Rochester 
stations were bombarded with letters 
trom Americans who demanded that 
they “clean up” their programs, and 
bring them up to the level of CBLT. 
Mr. Lamb should read the fan mail 
rom American viewers on file at 
CBLI. If Senator McCarthy had ac- 
cess 0 it, he would probably investi- 
gute half the population of N.Y. 


Willowdale, Ont. M. J. CAVENEY 


| CANNOT see why you get so ex- 
eited over the prospect of Toronto los- 
ng [V channel. There are other 
places beside Toronto, you know — 
Is not the beginning and the end 
of C nada I don’t know about 
King. on, but a station in Kitchener 


Wil ive service to one of the most 
nea populated areas in the whole 
cour Within a few miles of Kit- 
cher ire Galt, Guelph, and a score 
Of si: ible towns . 

Kite) ner, Ont. JOHN GETTEL 


1 / tter Senate 


\S if IS presently constituted, the 
den is a useless body. It is true 
that ew Senators like Crerar, Euler 
and or two others, do their best 
0 nse the Senate live up to its 
ease tor being: to be a stabilizing 
nflu e in Government, to control 
the islative enthusiasm of the 
Hous of Commons, to give Parlia- 
Ment: chance for second thoughts 


*N povcy and political actions, and, if 
mene ty, to originate legislation 
Which 1s needed but may be avoided 

_ficn who are not appointed to 
office ind must think always of the 
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effect of their conduct on the political 
opinion of their constituents. But the 
efforts of the few in the Senate are 
not enough to offset the apathy and 
incompetence of the majority of its 
members. 

The present inadequacy of the Sen- 
ate does not constitute an argument 
for its abolition, however. It has a 
very definite place in our system of 
government. What is needed is a gov- 
ernment with enough gumption to re- 
cognize the importance of the Senate. 
If the right people were appointed to 
the Upper House, Parliament would 
be immeasurably strengthened and 
the whole country would benefit. 


Halifax FRASER MACDONALD 


Parking Problems 


IN ALMOST every city in the coun- 
try, more and more parking meters 
are being installed on the streets. 
There are two reasons, of course: 
the main one is that civic officials 
are trying every method possible to 
increase municipal revenues; the sec- 
ond reason is the necessity for put- 
ting some limitation on the parking 
of cars in busy sections. 

Where is this all going to end? The 
cities are growing; business sections 
are spreading; and more and more 
cars are being used. It seems inevi- 
table that, unless there is a radical 
change in present thinking, the park- 
ing meter system must be extended 
until even residential areas are affect- 
ed, with householders paving fixed 
rentals for all-day parxing in front 
of their homes. 

This is not so far-fetched as it 
sounds. New York City even now is 
extending its meter system, for the 
frank purpose of getting more rev- 
enue, and plans to introduce a mul- 
tiple-dime machine to allow ten hours 
of daytime parking at the rate of ten 
cents for each two hours... 


Montreal BERTRAND SANSON 


Tank No Answer 


1 CAN'T help but feel sorry for 
Milly Irwin, (SATURDAY NIGHT, May 
30), and I hope this gets to you in 
time to save her $30,000 or so—or 
whatever a tank costs. During the 
last War while on one of those To- 
ronto blitz manoeuvers. an army 
friend of mine pulled his tank up 
to a curb in the north end of the 
city, and was promptly and solidly 
banged by a large truck. 

Save vour money, Milly! 


Toronto ROBERT CLINTON 


Who or Whom? 


tO WHO or not to who? On page 
20 of SaturDAY NiGcHT for May 23 
you printed an excerpt from the New 
York Herald Tribune lamenting the 
passing of the word “whom.” One 
must admit the validity of the remark, 
particularly when on the opposite 


page a writer so distinguished as Mr. 
Robertson Davies presents us with an 
example—"“one who it would be 
a pleasure to compare with Voltaire.” 
Of course Mr. Davies has between the 
object and the infinitive a subordinate 
clause of fair length, which for econ- 
omy’s sake I have represented by 
dots, so it may be that he is really 
guilty of no more than an anacolu- 
thon. 

But it seems to me that the word 
“whom” we shall always have with 
us so long as some people, perhaps 
indulging a taste for affectation com- 
bined with inaccuracy, persist in using 
it where it is not proper, as for in- 
stance in “one whom we feel is speak- 
ing in ungrammatical fashion.” Sure- 
ly we would not say “we feel him is 
speaking in ungrammatical fashion,” 
thought we might say “we feel him 
to be speaking in ungrammatical 
fashion” if we chose to vary the 
clause with an accusative and infini- 
tive construction 


Waterloo, Ont. A. E. RAYMOND 


Explaining the Weather 


FOR YEARS we have laughed and 
joked about the inaccuracy of the 
weather forecasts. That is to be ex- 
pected, because obviously trying to 
predict what the weather is going to 
be even 24 hours ahead is a chancy 
business. I have little criticism of the 
forecasters trom the point of view 
of inaccuracy: they are working with 
a very inexact science. But what 
does make me furious is the refusal 
of the forecasters to admit that they 
ever make mistakes. 

If they confessed publicly that 
their mistakes are the result of inexact 
knowledge, no one would take it 
amiss. But instead they offer bland 
explanations, whose inference is that 
it is the weather's fault, not theirs, 
when a prediction proves to be wrong. 
As for giving warning of such disas- 
ters as the recent tornado that devas- 
tated Sarnia and other parts of South- 
western Ontario, I do not recal] that 
they have ever been of any great 


use. If they spent less time explaining 
why the weather did not do what they 
expected it to do, and spent more 
time on research for improving their 


methods, they would be giving the 


public much better service. 
Chatham, Ont. EDWARD WILLIAMSON 


Better in Britain? 


IT IS refreshing to see that someone 
who writes for SATURDAY NIGHT does 
not subscribe to the odd theory that 
“they do everything better in Britain.’ 
The person I refer to is Willson 
Woodside, whose article in the Mav 
30 issue was one of the best he has 
ever done. But in the same issue Rob- 
ertson Davies drools over the way 
some British literary figures write 
light verse. I agree that there does not 


seem to be any amount of good light 


verse written in Canada, but could 
not this be because Canadians are not 
readers of verse, preferring stronger 
meat? .. . Mr. Davies has used this 
gambit many times: Canadians are 
gawks, and should study how things 
are done in Britain, instead of look- 
ing to the illiterate bums south of the 
border. I like the British, but they’re 
not that good, nor Canadians and 
Americans that bad. They all get 
tired of the same old tune, how- 
ever. . 
Calgary STUART DANIELSON 


The Stamp Argument 


IT SEEMS to me that much too much 
of a fuss is being made about the 
Stamps carrying the portrait of 
Queen Elizabeth. It is true that the 
stamps are not great works of art, 
but then stamps seldom are 
have been a few cases of skill and 
luck combining to produce a really 
great stamp, but these cases are com- 
paratively rare | have compared 
the British and Canadian stamps, 
and do not find a great deal of dif- 
ference 


Ottawa VERDEN HALLOWAY 


I was glad to see some comment 
on the disgraceful Coronation stamps 
issued by Canada. The portrait of 
the Queen is atrocious I hate to 
think what these stamps will do to 
Canada’s reputation in other coun- 
tries. There is no doubt that the 
people in those countries will get their 
impression of Canadian workman- 
ship from those stamps—and a very 
poor impression it will be It is 
inconceivable that responsible officials 


' ; ; ore 
could have approved such rubbish 


Windso1 COLIN RANSOME 


No Deterrent 


THE American Academy of Poll- 
tical and Social Science. in the Janu- 
ary annals. made a very complete 
survey of the problems of murder anc 
capital punishment. They compared 
the number of murders committed in 
similar states in the United 
some ol 
and others had not. 


Although the number of murders 


which had capital punishment 


varied tremendously in different areas 
in the United States. they found 


where similar conditions prevailed, 


there was no significant difference in 
} ny L r + e roler mm > 
the number of murders committed 
whether the state had or had not cap- 


tal punishment. They thus proved that 
capital punishment is not a deterrent 
to murder 


Port Colborne, Ont. K. I. CaRROLI 


Vurrow’s Phrase 


IT SEEMS to me I have seen or 
heard the phrase whicn appe Ss in 
vour editorial on the Queen in the 
Mav 30 issue): “The bombers came 
at dusk and staved till dawn.” Is this 
a quotation from someone else, oF 
does it just have a familiar ring? 
Winnipeg STEPHEN FREEMAN 


Reader Freeman has heard the sen 
ence on a record made by Edward R 
Murrow, called “I Can Hear It Now.” 
The sentence 1s Mr Murrow’s; on our 
part it was unconscious plagiarism 


Editor 
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A Provincial Threat 


To Universities 


By NORMAN MACKENZIE 


(HE RECENT action of Premier 
5 Duplessis of Quebec, in refusing 
to approve of the contribution of the 
Fede al Government of Canada to 
the universities of that Province, has 
raised questions about the nature, the 
character and the functions of Cana- 
dian universities. 

The majority of the universities of 
Canada were founded many years 
before the Province of Quebec, or, 
for that matter, before any of the 
provinces of Canada existed. King’s 
College in Nova Scotia and the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick date back 
to the last quarter of the 18th century. 
Laval. which celebrated its 100th 
anniversary last year, has its origins 
in the Seminary of Quebec, and this 
in turn was founded before the mid- 
dle of the 17th century. 

Nearly all of the ancient universi- 
ties of Europe and the Western World 
sere founded by the Church, and 
many of those in Canada still have 
intimate associations and relationships 
with one or other of our denomina- 
tions. The scholars who form their 
academic staffs are recruited from 
many countries and many traditions. 
Their students come from every prov- 
ince of Canada and from most of the 
countries of the world. Their grad- 
uates live and work wherever oppor- 
tunity beckons, or desire or duty 
takes them. Their contributions are of 
very great value to the cities and 
provinces in which they are situated, 
but they are equally valuable and 
necessary to the whole of Canada, 
and 19 many cases, to human beings 
ever\ where (e.g. insulin). 

Fo institutions are less provincial 
nN chiracter than are our universities, 
and |) try and make or keep them so 
woul be to deny their nature and 
even ally to destroy them. 

lt \hat I have written is true, and 
I be! ove it is, one may well ask why 
Mr. uplessis and others have raised 
the ssue of provincial control over 
the liversities, and, more particu- 
‘arly. the issue of the propriety, if not 
the zality, of Federal help to them. 
I answer is to be found in our 
AISt and in the nature of Canada 
sel! Many of our French-Canadian 
lellov citizens are concerned, and 
ight!, concerned, about the protec- 
ion .nd the survival of their culture, 
their \anguage and their way of life. 
Ecucation is one of the foundations 
culture and of nationalism. It is 
ot surprising that our Constitution, 
The british North America Act, states 
In Scction 93, “In and for each Prov- 


of 
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ince the Legislature may exclusively 
make laws in relation to education.” 
It should be noted, however, that not 
only is no mention made of universi- 
ties in this Section, but the Section 
goes on to deal in some detail with 
schools and more particularly with 
the protection of the powers, privi- 
leges and duties of the “separate 
schools” existing in Ontario and en- 
visaged for Quebec. It is, therefore. 
obvious that this Section was designed 
primarily to deal with our schools: 
that is, education at the school level. 
And it is obvious that because of the 
nature of education in its broader 
senses (for example. through religious 
bodies. the written and spoken word, 
music, painting, drama), it is quite 
impossible for a provincial govern- 
ment, or for that matter. any govern- 
ment to exercise complete control 
over education in these spheres. 
However, the universities, despite 
their universality, must have, for 
practical purposes, a physical domi- 
cile, and that, of necessity, must be 
within a province. In addition, the 
provinces and the people who live in 
the provinces benefit very greatly 
from the universities. It is, therefore, 
both natural and fitting that they 
should feel a measure of responsi- 
bility for the welfare o° the universi- 
ties and contribute generously to their 
support. But to refuse to allow the 
universities to receive support from 
other sources is contrary to practice 
and precedents, and seems to me at 
least to border on the fantastic. 
Historically, the universities have 
drawn support from all kinds and 
conditions of sources. At the present 
time, this support comes, in the main, 
from the fees paid >y the students 
themselves, from the contributions of 
private individuals and of corpora- 
tions, from grants from foundations, 
from the governments and the legis- 
latures of the provinces and certain 
of the towns, cities and municipali- 
ties, and from churches and religious 
denominations, and now from the 
Federal Government and Parliament. 
None of these sources, with the 
exception of the provincial and mu- 
nicipal governments, is necessarily 
provincial in domicile or in character, 
and, if Mr. Duplessis’s policy is to be 
given effect to in a logical fashion, it 
would mean that the universities in 
Quebec should not only be denied 
contributions from Ottawa, but con- 
tributions from everyone else who 
does not happen to live in Quebec. 
In turn, it could follow that the gov- 
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LAVAL UNIVERSITY: Older than its Province. 


ernments and people in other prov- 
inces would resent, object to and 
ultimately deny participation in their 
affairs to those living and operating 
beyond their boundaries. 

If, as would seem apparent, the 
case for exclusively provincial sup- 
port breaks down, what are the posi- 
tive grounds for justifying or claim- 
ing contributions from the Federal 
Government to the universities? 

The first of them, as I understand 
it, arises out of the practical and di- 
rect services which the universities ot 
Canada perform for the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the country as a whole. 
These services include work in fish- 
eries. in forestry, in agriculture, in 
science, in medicine, and are per- 
formed on behalf of the Armed 
Forces and practically every other 
department of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is common practice to pay 
for services rendered. It is a!so hu- 
man nature to expect to get some 
return for those services. 

The second reason arises out of 
the national character and function 
of the universities themselves. Stu- 
dents come to us from all provinces, 
and our graduates go out to live and 
work in every province. 

Finally, there is the matter of 
sources of income and the nature of 
taxation in Canadian life and busi- 
ness. Most of our financial] institu- 
tions and many of our industries are 
located in the valley of the St. Law- 
rence and within the territorial boun- 
daries of Quebec and Ontario. They 
draw much of their income and thei: 
profits from other parts and prov- 
inces of Canada. They pay taxes in 
Quebec and Ontario and to the Fed- 
eral Government. It is only the Fed- 
eral Government that can make the 
contributions deserved and necessary 
in respect of the universities of Can- 
ada in the light of this situation. 

For practical, as well as idealistic 
reasons, one of the principal objectives 
and functions of universities has been 
service to the community, and this 
they have performed in a variety of 
ways: through the higher education of 


young men and women: through re- 
search; through community activities 
of a variety of kinds; through the 
training of members of the learned 
professions; and through the preserva- 
tion and safeguarding of the vast body 
of knowledge handed on from earlier 
generations. 

~ While universities and university 
people, like other individuals and in- 
stitutions. expect to obey and in fact 
benefit from the ordinary and normal 
rules and regulations and laws under 
which society operates, they best serve 
their purposes and contribute most 
when they are guaranteed the maxi- 
mum of freedom and are allowed to 
develop their own traditions, their 
own regulations and their own sense 
of responsibility and self-discipline, in 
relation to their communities. 


THE threat implicit in the present 


>) 


= action of the Premier of Quebec, 
is. to me at least, an extremely dan- 
gerous one, for it carries with it the 
possibility that the provincial govern- 


ments may, directly through le isla- 





tion, or indirectly through financial 
pressure OF through the denial of the 
opportunity to diversify sources ot 
income, assume control of our univer- 
sities and destroy their autonomy and 
their freedom. This. in my opinion, 
could speedily destroy their useful- 


ness. It also carries with it the poOssi- 





that these same governments 


might. in due course, extend their 
control over other aspects of our edu- 
cational life, particularly in the fields 
of book publishing, films, radio, the 
press, litera 


ture, music and the rest 
Because I have a strong belief in 
1 


the practical common sense olf Cana- 


dians and in their instinct for free- 
dom, I do not expect that this will 
happen, but, because of its impor- 
tance and because of the increasing 
financial needs and difficulties of the 
universities, it is most important that 
no one should interfere with anv of 
the possible sources of revenue avail- 
able to them, or discourage any indi- 


viduals or governments which are 


willing to help them 





































































HIGH SPOT 


FOR A. 


HOLIDAY 


Your comfort is the keynote at the 
Chateau Lake Louise... from the 
glass-enclosed swimming pool 
to wonderful meals, service and 
sightseeing. All facilities for your 
favourite sport, from sturdy 
mountain-climbing ponies to tennis 
courts and canoes. Plan it now! 


TRAVEL BY TRAIN 


Information and reservations from any Canadian 
Pacific office or your own Travel Agent. 
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Pipings of Pan and New Trophies 


# LAST MONTH, the “wild beasts” 
of French art were let loose in 


Canada. The exhibition of Fauve 
painting organized by Manhattan's 
Museum of Modern Art, went on 
view at the Art Gallery of Toronto, 
and the pipings of Pan never sounded 
more clearly in a picture gallery. 

The fauves were a group of young 
French painters who, in the first dec- 
ade of this century, combined an 
intense devotion to art with a belief 
in anarchy. Like most young paint- 
ers, they were intent on setting to 
rights all the wrongs of art history. 

The fauves had enthusiasm, energy 
and an irrepressible urge for change. 
They were against sentimentality, pre- 
closity. rationalism, and all existing 
credos. But their move- 
ment was filled with impossible con- 
tradictions and it flourished for only 


three years. 


aesthetic 


The fauves had a just reason for 


being: they were in rebellion against 
the aesthetic corsetting of the aca- 
demies of the period. They upheld 
the banner of Van Gogh, Cézanne, 
Gauguin and Seurat: but trv as they 
might, they could not get away from 
of that banner. Theirs 
was the paradox of the missionary 
preaching in a territory already con- 
verted, and their own youthful en- 
thusiasm blinded them to that fact. 


the shadow 


The young fauves seemed to feel 
they had a patent on simplicity: “I 


was a barbarian.” recalls former 
fauve Viaminck, “tender and full of 
violence . . . I crushed and botched 


the ultramarines and vermilions, 
though they were very expensive and 
] had to buy them on credit.” 

Viaminck and his contreres did not 
realize then that they also bought their 
art on credit. Their bellows could 
not drown out the quiet reflections of 
Cézanne, the anguish of Van Gogh 
and the calculations of Seurat. 


@ THE turn of the century was a 
happy time for Matisse, Derain, 
Viaminck, Dufy, Braque, Marquet and 
company: the sowing of wild oats be- 
fore settling seriously to work. There 
is much that is clumsy and shallow in 
their fauve period. 

The key to one of its most obvious 
weaknesses can be found in one of its 
members’ own words: “It is possible 
that this candid ignorance, this un- 
conscious 


from experiments in which we may 


simplicity, preserves us 
lose ourselves.” 

[his self-conscious attitude is ap- 
parent in much fauve painting. Only 
Rouault, who had already lost himself 
safely in portraying the human 
comedy, avoided the calculated in- 
genuousness which possessed the other 
young men. 

No amount of booming by dealers 
can make the brief years of fauvism 
into more than a period of limbering 





up for performers who later con- 
tributed important work to 20th cen- 
tury art. Great art never comes from 
ignorance, notwithstanding the agree- 
able accidents of modern “primitives.” 
Effective expression, whether — in 
Congo carvings, West Coast totems 
or the Sistine Chapel, stems from the 
living trunk of tradition. Attempts 
to return to caveman culture can 
result only in incongruity. The young 
fauves discovered this, which was for- 
tunate for 20th century art. 

The later work of Matisse, Braque 
and Rouault, in particular, is a tribute 
to the substance beneath the froth of 


fauvism. 


@ ENOUGH silver to pav off a war 
S debt has gone to make the tro- 
phies which adorn the world’s mantle- 
pieces. These mass-produced trophies 
are, for the most part, a perfect union 
of uselessness and banality. They are 
ideal receptacles for dust, and a good 
source of revenue for metal polish 
manufacturers. 

In recent years, there have been 
occasional efforts made to improve 
the standards of trophy design. Last 
month, during the Dominion Drama 
Festival finals. one of the most suc- 
cessful of these efforts was unveiled 
at Victoria, BC. Known as the “Cal- 
vert Trophies,” the awards brought 





together the arts of drama and + ulp. 


ture. 

Commissioned by 
tilleries, the drama trophies a: by 
three leading Canadian  scul) jors 
There are 12 regional awards { 
larger national one. 

Each of the Calvert trophies way 
carved from wood to portray : 
ticular aspect of the theatre. Fo © of 
the figures are by Montreal  tist 
Sylvia Daoust, the rest by To onto 
sculptors, Frances Loring and _ |or- 
ence Wyle. Each of the artists we. left 
free to select her own themes and 
materials. As a result, the trophic are 
truly creative works. They bear itles 
like “Music,” “Humility,” “Cha. ity, 
and “Tragedy,” and the woods ised 
were sumach, maple, red birch ma- 
hogany and American tulip woc 


The economic factor of scu’ ‘ture 


has been confined largely to monu- 
mental commissions. For many rs 


Canadian sculptors have attempicd to 
stimulate the use and collection of 
smaller works. Hitherto, they have 
had little success. The Calvert com- 
missions brightened the hopes o} the 
sculptors, who saw in them 4 pos- 
sible precedent. 

The new Festival awards ma\ 
sage a new deal in Canadian trophie 
There is no reason why their example 
cannot be followed by competitive 
sports. The Canadian Amateur Hocke\ 
Association supplies travelling schol- 
arships for young writers, musicians 





th 


and actors; such a concern with the 
larger life of the community should 
influence the design of sports tro- 
phies. There is no more appropriate 
place for fine design than in awards 
which symbolize supremacy of per- 
formance. 

PauL Duval 


Russ ar! 


Calvert Trophies. designed for the Dominion Drama Awards. 


Saturday Vig! 


Calvert Dis. 
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The Social Scene 


The Boom In Bush League Be - Bop 


iAVING done our courting in 
é he years when popular songs 
wer. love songs, we can’t understand 
whe’ has happened to the taste in 
poplar music. Songs such as Stars 
Fel On Alabama, Just Friends, It’s 
The Talk Of The Town, Don’t Blame 
Ve. and Geod Night Sweetheart, still 
youthful shivers of excitement 
running up our spine, but today’s Hit 
Par.de numbers wouldn't titillate the 
d Robinson Crusoe. 

Popular music today is being at- 
tacked by a fungus that has spread 
from. an area known to sociologists 
as the back-country slum, carried by 

je-show of musical freaks who 
couldn't have crashed a Major Bowes’ 
Amateur Hour in our heyday. 

What kind of music do you think ts 
lost popular in this country to- 
day? Jo Stafford’s songs? The Boston 
Pops Orchestra? The score from 
Guvy and Dolls? Guess again, chum. 
The winners by the length of a cow 


the 


pasture are the nostalgic little items 
sung in the nasal baritones of an in- 


vading horde of “cowboy” crooners. 

Whether we realize it or not, we're 
now in the midst of a musical revolu- 
tion far greater than that which ac- 
companied the northern migration of 
Dixicland jazz. The Hit Parade is 
made up today of an insidious type 
of cacophony known in various parts 
of the country as “hill-billy.” or “cow- 
hov’ music. If the trend continues. 
ever\ listener in Canada will soon be 
assailed twenty-four hours a day with 
the twangings of down-East cow- 
pokes. who, in the words of a song 
popuiar a few years ago, “Never saw 
aco. never roped a steer, ‘cause they 
don't know how.” 

There was a time in the not-too- 
distant past when a_ city. slicke: 
wouldn't have been found dead list- 
enine to a hill-billy tune, but since 
the War, large numbers of them have 
been Jed astray by stubble-jumpers 
trom. fignish or Musquodoboit, strum- 
mine mail order gee-tars and bewail- 
Ing toc loss of their boots and saddle. 
I's phenomenon, like  narrow- 
cuff trousers and the high down 
pavricnts on bungalows, is another 
indition that we won the war but 
lost» ¢ peace. 

St ingely enough, most of the cow- 
boy nusic in this country originates 
In t Maritime Provinces and rural 
regis Of Quebec and Ontario. It 
has ong flourished there, like the 


chu: social and wild mustard, but 
unt few years ago it only seeped 
Into te urban areas over a few semi- 
Wee Sustaining radio programs. 
Now you can get it (with gestures 
yet!) over television too. 


Iho trend really started in the early 
Yeats of the last war when every juke 
box in the nation caterwauled | its 
Way into our consciousness with a 
lovelorn madrigal entitled You Are 
My Sunshine. This ditty spread 
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faster than the Colorado beetle, and 
finally followed the Canadian troops 
to England, where it was taken up 
by those members of an otherwise 
sensible people who rejoice in crowd- 
ing around a piano at the drop of 
an old kitbag. 

This music (with apologies to Mr. 
Petrillo) was smuggled into our cities 
by vokels who couldn’t get the 
hang of any tune unless it had a coun- 
terpoint produced by a mouth organ 
and washboard. They found _ their 
way into the booming factories and 
settled down among us, lonely cow- 
boys all of them. 

Most of the adherents of this 
cacophony have three things in com- 
mon: they all want to play the gee- 
tar, they like Hawaiian music, and 
they love to ride unmuffled motor- 
cycles. The males of the species wear 
dime store. gew-gaws in their left 
lapels, and the females go in for mail 
order chapeaux liberally trimmed 
with daisies. Show me a youth riding 
a motorcycle, with a large maple leaf 
pinned on his lapel, or a hash-house 
waitress with a down- East accent, 
and nine times out of ten Ill show 
vou an aficionado. of back conces- 
sion boogie. 

It's apparent from a clinical study 
of its more rabid fans that this type 
of music secures its popularity by 
its simplicity. The old eighteenth- 
century hymnsmiths knew enough to 
put their tunes within tne voice range 
of the whole congregation; the modern 
music millers who giind out their 
rural corn work to the same end. They 
are not concerned with any combina- 
tions of notes that can’t be sung by 
a 75-year-old pulpcu:ter with severe 
laryngitis. 

The tunes insult the sensitivities of 
anyone who can sing Ring-Around- 
A-Rosie, but the Ivrics are worse, 
and are guaranteed to bring about 
an epidemic of psychosomatic deaf- 
ness in half the population within 
the next ten years. Not only are 
they juvenile, but the emotions they 
portray (to steal a shrase from Doro- 
thy Parker) run the gamut from 
A to B. 


5 LIKE the automobile, the present 

day “cowboy” songs have left the 
horse behind, and are now concerned 
mainly with unrequited love. Accord- 
ing to the Garner Poll (not as well 
known as the Gallup Poll, but almost 
as accurate), four out of ten cowboy 
songs to be w ritten this week will be- 


gin: “I miss you tonight. . .”, while 
the other six will start with: “I think 
of you among the dew . . .. Fhe 


honest cowboy ballads, such as The 
Streets of Laredo and The Cowboy's 
Lament, had an authentic flavor of 
the West, and brought to the listener 
the smell of saddle leather and sage- 
brush. The new songs only smell. 
While we're on the subject, we 


“A bank manager 
Started my presses rolling!” 


“Years ago, when I decided to expand my 
business, I talked it over with Bill Wilkins—my Dominion 
Bank manager. When you have limited capital 
ideas—as I had—it takes sound, experienced 
to make your financial resources ¥O as Tar as] 
Bill and The Dominion Bank helped me make my 
really work. . 


printing 





‘The result has been years of continuing success for me. 
Phe Dominion Bank has provided the judgr 


experience in financial matters whic made it possible. 


ent and 





I suggest you try The Dominion Bank. You'll find them 
friendly, sincere and very capable.” 
Branches throughout Canada 
Correspondents throughout the world 
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New York Agency 
49 Wail St. 


London, England Branch: 
3 King William St., EC4. 


THE 
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BANK 
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SERVICES ARE HELD UNDER 
IDEAL CONDITIONS 


The chapel 1s commodious, con 
venient, beautifully and appro 


priately appointed. Equipped with 





pipe organ. The chapel 1s com 





pletely Air-Conditioned 


CREMATION CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO IF DESIRED 
30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST, TORONTO 
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Halifax to Calgary. 

Every once in a while the news- 
papers break out in a journalistic 
sweat over some songsmith who has 
published a “best-selling” song. They 
run a picture of a refugee from a hair- 
cut called Adolph Snitch, clutching 
his gee-tar across a betassled Western 
shirt. His masterpiece carries such a 
touching titlke as When The Moon 
Comes Over The Transcona Stock- 
vards, | Dream Of My Pony And 
You. Fortunately for the sanity of the 


mustn't forget the long-haired dilet- 
tantes who have discovered something 
Arty and primitive in the sound and 
sight of a hayseed blowing into the 
neck of an empty cider jug. To these 
loogans the music of a sweet potato 
and the words of a potage called 
Lonesome Prairie Moon are a distinc- 
tive form of folk culture and a “heri- 
tage of our old frontiers.” All I hope 


is that somebody ties these dabblers 
into a day-coach seat behind a guitar- 
strumming Caruso on a trip from 





Anticipated Heating Cost 


with Iron Fireman Rotary Oil Burner 


Writes Mr. Williamson, “Our experience gained in 15 years’ use of an 
Iron Fireman stoker influenced us in the purchase of an Iron Fireman 
Rotary oil burner for our new plant, erected in 1950. This unit has 
performed far beyond our expectations, resulting in a one-third reduction 
in anticipated heating costs. In addition, its cleanliness and low-cost 


maintenance proved extraordinary.” 






Boiler room of Pritchard Engineering Company, Ltd. 
Iron Fireman Rotary Oil Burner 
installed by Winnipeg Supply & Fuel Co., Ltd. 


Fires low cost heavy oils 


population-at-large, he has his  briet 
fling in the limelight and then, with 
his song, disappears again into the 


anonymity of Glackweiler’s 
factory. 

A young woman was picked up 
in Toronto a couple of years ago on 
a shoplifting charge. During her in- 
carceration in the cells she was inter- 
viewed by a newspaper sob-sister, 
who immediately gave out the earth- 
shaking news that this poor child was 
a hitherto unrecognized genius who 


Cut 


pickle 


Mr. L. D. Williamson 
President and General Manager 
Pritchard Engineering Co., Ltd. 

Winnipeg 


lron Fireman ‘‘package’’ units for either oil 


or gas, or for combination oil-gas firing 


The Iron Fireman Rotary oil burner handles all grades of oil 
(No. 6 or lighter) without special adjustment. You get steady, 


even firing and instant response to steam demands. The exclusive 


This is a completely integrated unit composed of forced 
draft air supply, control panel, and either the Iron 
Fireman Rotary oil burner or Ring Type gas burner 


(or combination oil-gas burner if desired). The entire 


Iron Fireman Oil Volumeter keeps oil feed steady, regardless of 
changes in oil viscosity or temperature. Capacities up to 500 bhp. designed for 
For further information write Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. of 


Canada, Ltd., Dept. 45, 80 Ward Street, Toronto, Ontario. 
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unit is assembled, wired and tested at the factory. It is 


use with all types of boilers, including 


Scotch Marine, and is installed by simply bolting the 
package unit to the boiler front. Forced draft eliminates 
the need for high stacks. 


Iron Fireman 


AUTOMATIC FIRING EQUIPMENT FOR HEATING, PROCESSING, POWER 


had written a song. With this bi’ o; 
gratuitous intelligence to help her, th 
girl immediately won the hearts o; 
thousands of other balladeers amon 
the citizenry, and she was _ pliced 
on probation by a_ music-lo 
magistrate. There were several “ot ers 
from  song-publishing houses,” 
the papers forgot to mention hg 
they were only offers to listen to the 
song. 

Jwo weeks later the composer ‘as 
apprehended again, for slugging ind 
robbing a young woman in a res 
rant washroom. She, her gee-tar ind 
her masterpiece, were put away wW vere 
they could no longer harm the 
normal portions of the populat on 
The fiendish thought that she ind 
her song may still be doing time 4 
kept me out of jail ever since. 

In the words of the old advertising 
come-on, you too can be a compose: 
and balladeer in five easy lessons 
Half the country kids from Heurt’ 
Delight, Newfoundland to Bostor 
Bar, B.C. want to be a cowboy, 
tertainer, and we wish them luck s 
long as they stay where they are. Th 
urge can be gratified by the simp 
expedient of learning to strum 
chords on a cigarbox gee-tar wh 
making noises through their nos: 

Anybody can write a cowboy be- 
lad as long as he (or she) remembers 
that moon rhymes with tune, th 
every mother is “dear” and that the 
heart of every balladeer is eithe 
broken or is in the process of break 
ing. 

To prove what I mean, here is 0 
own little effort, and if there are 
music publishers in the audience 
can have the following lyrics 
as long as they do not use my nam: 
on the music sheet: 


I'm dreaming tonight of that 
Gaspe moon, 

Shining aloft over burdocks in 

I dream of the night that my sweet 
heart said, “Joe, 

You'd better take out, I can't 
you no mo’.” 

O, when will I ride down the ok 
again, 

To put my Old Paint in th 

homestead pen? 

Once more to see you, dear n 
of mine, 

Doing your laundry ‘neath the 
some old pine? 


Say, that’s not bad! On s C 
thought I was only kidding abou! 2 
ing those lyrics away. I thin} 
got a smash hit, as they say ¢ 
movie marquees. This song-\ 
beats the editing racket comin 
going. I'll take the highest cash 
gentlemen, and will pose for pu 
shots as soon as I buy me a ¢ 
and a ten-gallon hat. 

HuGH G:<sNtF 


Policewoman Helen Morris ¥* 
reassigned from traffie duty in %'* 
mond, Va., to the complaint dv>k * 
police headquarters. One of her fs 
acts was to file a complaint. 
body had stolen a ring fron 
apartment. 
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Letter from Montreal 





Searchers of the Arctic Empire 


E WHEN A WRITER begins talking 
about the weather, it’s generally 
tin for his editors to take him in 
har | or for his wife to send him to 
the doctor for whatever injections 
doc ors give when they want to re- 
stc the brain cells which minister 
to . man’s originality. By this past 
season in Montreal, what other topic 
‘an be compared to the weather in 
importance? 

mething queer, wonderful and 
ating has been happening to the 
atmospherics around here. When I 
was a boy, Montreal was a city of 
horrendous winters five months long, 
of ice palaces, toboggan slides and 
skates ringing on hard ice. This past 
winter—and the last half dozen before 
it the problem has been to find 
enough snow to ski on. As winters go, 
we had hardly any this year; we sim- 
ply had bad weather. Nor was the 
spring like any we can remember. The 
buds began breaking in late March, 
were held in mild — refrigeration 
through most of April, then exploded 
into fragrant blossoms and _ glorious 
green leaves by the tenth of May. 

I! the Stanley Cup play-offs had 
not ended in a hurry, the athletes 
would have played their final matches 

dank fog while fans listened to 
them over the radio, reclining in their 
shirt sleeves on their porches. The 
mortality among roses has been al- 
most without precedent. The heat 
started them, then the cold came and 
killed them. Something very queer 
has heen happening around here, and 
all over the city and surrounding 
countryside you hear the same ques- 


I, this trend going to continue? Are 
we headed for Glasgwegian winters, 
Cotswold springs and Washingtonian 
summers? If a Halifax January of 
Wenty years ago was colder than a 
Montreal January now, if a Halifax 
Janucry now is as mild as a Scottish 


one \f twenty years ago, what is go- 
ng happen to our institutions and 
lati val character? How will our ski 
resc y survive? Will air conditioning 


eco ie as universal in Montreal as in 
\t ‘2 Will our morals collapse? In 
a \ d, will Canada change from a 


nat of hockey players to a nation 
ol se players? 

ag now a member of the Mc- 
G ‘culty Club, where more knowl- 


eds \s concentrated at the lunch hour 
1 any club I have ever entered, 
lt these questions to a scientific 
Unfortunately, he was 
Mu. too scientific to help me. All I 
sot ut of him was the information 


A LUC. 


that Je seals have been moving north 
In ch of colder waters, that the 
plan-'on have been following them 
‘nd chat the codfish have been fol- 
OW the plankton. The glaciers? 
Yes. there is some evidence that in 
reek years certain glaciers have 


disp \ed what might be called, with 
reas able accuracy, a tendency to 
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melt, but it is too early, and the data 
is as yet insufficient, to warrant any 
generalization on this subject. Quite 
possibly after another ten years the 
glaciers will change their minds (the 
phrase is mine, not his) and establish 
a reverse tendency. In other words, 
they will freeze and Montrealers will 
have to go back to long underwear. 

On and off in my life I have been 
associated with institutions where 
scientists congregate, and the only 
generalization I can make about them 
is they are useless to me in my work. 
What a writing man wants to find is 
a nice, glittering generality around 
which he can arrange a story which 
sheds new light on the human expe- 
rience. The scientists I have known 
don’t want to shed light on anything. 
All they want is to discover the truth, 
and if it takes another hundred years 
for the evidence to come in, they 
don’t seem to mind. Give me Shakes- 
peare every time. He may not have 
respected the truth, but he certainly 
had a shrewd eye for a deadline. 

In search of truth—cr is that the 
real purpose?—a few Montreal scien- 
tists have been going orth to the 
Arctic every year. During the win- 
ters, when they are city-bound, I 
look on them with awe and reverence. 

In these days when all we hear 
about the Northland is the money it 
is going to make for industry, how 
refreshing are these personalities with 
the training of scientists. the resource- 
fulness of explorers and the souls— 
though they don’t admit it—of poets! 
At the lunch table in the Faculty Club 
they talk casually of Frobisher Bay 
and the Penny Highland ice cap. 
When the leaves come out in the 
spring they fly north like migrating 
birds, are deposited 01 ice fields hun- 
dreds of miles from anywhere you 
ever heard of, and when the leaves 
turn brown on Mount Royal in the 
fall they fly south again and rejoin 
our mundane community. They never 
boast, they never talk of the Arctic 
to a layman, unless the layman asks 
questions, and then they answer with 
the courteous correctitude of an ex- 
perienced man whe knows it is not 
much use talking about the Arctic 
to anyone who has not been there 
for at least half a dozen years. These 
Arctic men are a brotherhood. 


x 4 FEW days ago, lunching in the 
Faculty Club as usual, I ex- 
changed a few words with Col. Pat 
Baird who was sitting at the next table. 
The next day I opened the Star and 
there, as usual at this time of year, 
was his picture, surrounded by twelve 
other scientists with faces as admirable 
and disinterestedly eager as his own. 
Colonel Baird, the paper informed 
me, had just flown north to Baffin 
Island, taking some Swiss scientists 
in addition to a team of Canadians. 
Right beside him, with a big grin on 
his face, was young John Thomson, 


How to choose 
a husband 


OME girls have their tea cups read. Some even listen to 


friends’ advice. But we'd guess that you go by what your 
heart says, and maybe there is no better way. 
Just the same, if vou'd like to find out how ready your 


man is to be head of a family, see what he thinks about life 


insurance! Does he know how important it is to begin 
sound family protection programme now, while he is insur- 
able and young enough to take advantage of low rates? Does 
he know how important it is to choose the right life insur- 
ance...and how easy that is, when he consults an experi- 
enced representative of a leading life insurance company 
like the Great-West Life? 

He does? And he is arranging an appointment with a 
Great-West Life representative? Congratulations! You snow 


how to choose a husband 
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Bewildering. isn’t it? Procedure, as well as words, may 


puzzle anyone who has never before administered an estate. 
Settling succession duties—appraising assets—dealing with 
claims—each step requires a special skill and technique. 

When vou appoint National Trust as your Executor, you 
have a fully experienced, financially strong Company acting 
for your beneficiaries. 
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unnecessary “extra” expenses. And all with the warmth of 


human understanding born of long experience. We invite 
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son of the Dean of the Graduate Col- 
lege, who a fortnight ago had been 
sitting in front of me in a McGill 
classroom taking notes on English 
prose. I wondered if he would re- 
member Bacon and Chesterfield when 
he stood on the top of the Baffin 
Island icecap. And I envied him, as 
all of us southbound Montrealers envy 
those who can have that supreme 
Canadian experience when they are 
young. 

These Arctic scientists form one 

more of the facets that make Mont- 
real such a varied city. Their badge 
is always the same; it is the beard. 
And it is delightful to see them, in 
late September or early October, back 
in the Montreal streets or around the 
McGill campus, wearing beards of 
formidable proportions which they 
retain until their wives. or the heat 
of their apartments, compel them to 
shave them off. They knew, long be- 
fore any businessman guessed it, 
that the Canadian Arctic is an em- 
pire. But they have no fondness for 
empires of any sort, least of all for 
commercial ones. In the Arctic they 
are in quest of something mort diffi- 
cult to discover, and much more 
precious than ore or pelts. They are 
in search of whatever it is that re- 
sponds to some deep need within 
themselves. 
Some force comes alive in these 
Arctic men when they reach the lati- 
tudes where the only dust is cosmic 
dust. where the horizons are clear- 
etched as they never are in the south, 
Where propaganda signifies nothing 
and no politician has ever bellowed 
into a microphone. No wonder. when 
thev return, they are men apart. 

Indeed. each one of them seems to 
us citv-bound southlanders to be in 
love with a different spirit. for rarely 
can any two of them agree that any 
written description of their beloved is 
true or adequate. They regard the 
Arctic with such a spiritual posses- 
siveness that they show no quarter to 
anvone who misrepresents her, or to 
anyone presumptuous enough to at- 
tempt to describe her in such terms 
that a southlander can see, smell and 
touch her. The Arctic, apparently, is 
as indescribable as a mystical expe- 
rience 

So, one guesses, it is love and 
poetry, not science, that draw these 
men north out of the warmth of 
summer and cause them to live in 
winter Or Mear-winter for most of 
their adult lives. Not only is love 
irticulate, but the first great poet, 
according to the legend, had to lose 


his eves before he learned how to see. 
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It is not going to be necessary to ex- 
punge horses, because horses are go- 
ing to go down in this country as an ex- 
ample of another case in which our 
friends in the opposition, — gleefully 
thinking something had been handed to 
them on a platter to make up for their 
lack of ability to produce something for 
themselves, will find that the whole 
thing has collapsed and blown up in 
their faces—Mr. E. T. Applethwaite, 
Liberal member for Skeena, speaking in 
the House of Commons 

\ horrible thing to happen to any 


Norse. 
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The Passing Show 





The Last Voyage of the V & A 


AMEN and many other people 
re world over will view, with 
than a touch of nostalgia, the 
g of the old and no longer sea- 

roval yacht, the Victoria and 


t in 1899 for a 
d to set foot aboard her; 

with serious misgivings by 
members of the royal family 
since. and once insultingly de- 
d by the German Kaiser as “the 
afloat,” the old 
aand Albert once was describ- 
the epitome of the slow and 
dignity of the Victorian era. 
Was practical truth in that de- 


Queen who 


tion: the 600 tons of concrete 


ad to be poured into her to keep 
ating upright gave her stability 


reduced her speed to a crawl. 


een Victoria, tiring of being 
around by steamers in the old 
George sailing ship, had the 
ictoria and Albert built for 
1843. The first cruise in the 
Commission with Her Majesty 


ird was a lively one. The Mate 
werboard off Rvde. At another 
ot call along the south coast, the 


followed this example. 
d in his robes of office and 
¢ the mace in his hand. 


Mavor 


second Victoria and Albert, 
ed in the 1870's, was more to 


Jueen’s taste, the handsome in- 


decorations having been de- 
by the Prince Consort. By the 
the century, however, Her 
felt that this old paddle 
was “no longer in accord with 
gnitvy as the head of a great 
ne state” and went to work on 
lent for a new one. 
viewpoint had undoubtedly 
fluenced by the fact that her 
nonarchs of Russia and Ger- 
lad both been provided with 
cent new yachts which out- 
her own. Parliament promptly 
ie handsome sum (for those 
f £300,000. 
Victoria took a 
the building and furnishing 
iew yacht. Some of her sug- 
Were eminently reasonable, 
making the Royal apartments 
rew vacht the same size as 
the old in order to make use 
same furnishings. But when 
of Russia, in an effort to be 
sent her the plans of his new 
‘Standart, she ordered those 
is far as possible, and thus 
the difficulties which were to 
he new yacht. 
Admiralty, endeavoring to 
with her wishes, instructed 
ders. The Standart had been 
O metric measurements and 
sumed her tonnage had been 
ed the same way. The build- 
ceeded accordingly, only to 


great 1In- 
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discover too late that the Russians 
had calculated in English tons. 

The trim new Victoria and Albert 
Was now an unknown quantity. She 
was launched successfully, but at 
Devonport for steam trials she de- 
veloped a list so alarming as to call 
for immediate reconstruction. Her 
foredeck was removed. her funnels 
shortened and 600 tons of concrete 
built into her bottom. 

Queen Victoria, now 80 vears of 
age, was so thoroughly alarmed by 
these developments that she flatly told 
the First Lord of the Admiralty noth- 
ing would induce her to set as much 
as a foot aboard her. To make mat- 
ters worse, the costs of reconstruc- 
tion had hoisted the original bill to 
£510,000 and all this for what was 
apparently a white elephant. 

For all that, the old “V and A”, 
as she was known familiarly through- 
out the naval service, continued in 
commission. King Edward VII, being 
a canny man, had her thoroughly sur- 
veyed for defects when he took over 
on his mother’s death. The report was 
favorable but. unless it was an un- 
avoidable occasion suck as a fleet 
review or the = annual regatta at 
Cowes. he did not remain aboard 
her either. He even went so far as to 
have another. smaller vacht built. 
called the Alexandra. His Queen. 
however, made extensive use of the 
Victoria and Albert fo 
Mediterranean and Norwegian wa- 
ters. The last long vovage of the old 
“V and A” was in 1924, when King 
George V took her te the Mediter- 
ranean. 

On Queen Victoria’, death, it was 
the Victoria and Albert, with minute 
guns firing with punctilious precision 
as she steamed slow.y through the 
long lines of anchored fighting ships. 
in the wake of the smaller A/berta 
bearing the old Queen’s body, which 
provided one of the most memorable 
of Britain’s naval occasions 

She was an emblem of an era which 
many still living today remember 
with pride and affection. She lies now 
in Portsmouth Harbor, where she 
will remain until the Royal Standard 
flutters down for the last time before 
it is hoisted again in Britannia. From 
there it will ‘be the lonely road to 
the shipbreakers. 


vovages to 


Now the Royal Standard will fls 
8 on one of the trimmest and most 
seaworthy vessels which it has ever 
graced. "Designed modified 
cruiser lines with a maximum beam 
of 55 feet, the new Clyde-built vacht 
retains the old yacht bow. Her load 
displacement is 4,000 tons and her 
overall length 413 feet. with 380 feet 
at the waterline. Her continuous 
cruising speed is 21 knots, with single 


along 


reduction geared steam turbines fed 


by two boilers driving her twin 
screws. F 

The new craft will have a practical 
design that is in the tradition of Brit- 
ish Roval vachts from the time of the 
first one. the little \fary of Charles 
II, back in 1660, which was often used 
as a dispatch boat. In times of war 
the latest Roval vacht can be quickly 
changed into a hospital ship. the 
Roval and State apartments being 
arranged for rapid 


hospital wards and 


conversion to 





ing theatres. 


he after end of her shelter deck has 


been specially strengthened to per- 
mit helicopter landings. 

According to her model. she will 
have one thing in common with the 
old Victoria and Albert. She will be 








a three-master. one of the few ships 
afloat with that traditional link to 
the white-winged ships of the past. 


> 


And fittingly. her name is Britannia. 
WILLIAM SCLATER 


* 
Each Dav 


How is each day 
world. 


Opening on a so familiar scene 
) 


a doorway to the 


Which never looked like this? Not 

that the green 
Is deeper. The poplars’ twinkling 
i I : 


leaves have whirled 


As fast. the blue been as deliberate 
blue. 

And everything is in the place we 
left it 

Except yesterday. Is 
drifted? 

Is it because, though back. we drifted 


’ 
too. 


it because it 


O brave new world, that has such 


people in't! 
We, like Miranda. cry in admiration. 
Like plan prestidigitation 


Prospero, 
To have 


a tempest, Or a picnic, sent, 


Like Caliban, but. still 
strously, 
Are. at one go. 


those three. 


more mon- 


ourselves and a 


ROBERT FINCH 


Lone Prophet 


Bone. hair, flesh into dust—the sad 
debris 
that marks 


sign that he 


pd 


man’s end—was all the 


was gone, who sought to warn a dving 


1 } 
whose vidrant voice Was mocked In 


Unheard, his warning went astray; 
the blind. 

unheeding, swept what remnants they 
could find 


through channels 


well-designed to 


truth that might 


prophetic Diasts of 


Body and brain 
could say 

he had not cl 
day. 

The hour has come 
tongues must crv 

j tomorrow 


a svnthesis: no one 





lenged g 


when other 


his vision to 


sky. 


morning’s 


VERNAL Hows! 








R. H. STEVENS, A.C.1.1., V.R.D. has been 
appointed Assistant Manager for Canada, 
of the Norwich Union Group of Insurance 
Companies 

Mr. Stevens joined the Society in 1932 
and, after five years in England, was 
transferred to the Society's Branch in 
Japan. At the outbreak of the last war he 
was transferred to Singapore, where he 
was mobilized in the R.N.V.R. Following 
the re-occupation of Malaya in 1945 he 
Resident 
Norwich 


secretary for 


Union and in 


was appointed 
Malava for the 
1948 became Manager for the Far East 
territory controlling Malava, Thailand, 
Indonesia, Borneo, Hong Kong and the 
Philippine Islands, which position he held 
until his appointment in Canada. He has 
the rank of Lieutenant Commander in the 
Malayan R.N.V.R. and was awarded the 
Volunteer Reserve Decoration in 1952. Mr 
Stevens is well 
new responsibilities in the Canadian Head 
Office. = 


qualified to assume his 





Outmows 5 
ordinary mowers 


PROFESSIONAL 
~ 





Cuts 15 to 20 acres per day 
with 76” swath. Convertible 
to 30" swath by folding wings 
Highly maneuverable. *‘Out- 


in-front” reel cuts close. For- 


ward and reverse transmis- 
sion. Wisconsin 715 
gine. Toro builds the choice 
of experts—has for 30 years! 


h.p. en- 


A complete selection of 
Grass Cutting Equipment 
—18 inch to 21 ft. cut 


F. MANLEY & SONS LTD. 


200 Laughton Ave. Toronto 
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MODERN MANAGEMENT'S aa ome 
BETWEEN aii taal 


BACKED BY BELL 


When installed and main 
tained by Bell personnel, 
your teletype service is 
backed by all the research 
experience of Canada’s 
communications experts 
Messages are carried over 
telephone lines. That means 
extra dependability, be- 
cause 95 are in cables 


sater from interruptions, 


THE BELL TELEPHONE 





ANOTHER C 





Quickly, accurately, BELL 
TELETYPE flashes your message 
to branch office or factory — 
across the street or across the 
country — brings you your 
answer in black and white. If 
your business has more than 
one unit, you'll save time with 
teletype. For a demonstration, 
just call our nearest Business 
Office, and a Bell expert will 


be glad to visit you. 








/ BELL 
TELETYPE 


COMPANY OF CANADA 
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COLLEGE 


Surest Method” 


| 
| 
| 
| MATRICULATION 


No extra curricular activities — Individual 
matriculation and Secretarial courses 
being considered for Fall Term 





Complete matriculation in one 
instruction—sSmall study groups—Combined 
Applicants now 


TELEPHONE MIDWAY 2073 


84 WOODLAWN AVE. WEST 








“Shortest and 


att 





TORONTO, CANADA 





Readers Are Answered 


¥ MUSICALLY speaking, the inter- 
season doldrums are upon us. 
The winter season is over, and the 
summer season has not yet begun. 
When it does, I shall be able to discuss 
musical comedy projects, such as Van- 
couver’s Theatre Under the Stars, and 
Toronto's Melody Fair; to say noth- 
ing of such special attractions as the 
programs of Elizabethan music asso- 
clated with the Earle Grey Players’ 
Shakespeare Festival in Toronto. 

In the meantime, my desk is heavily 
mulched with unanswered letters. It 
appears that innumerable student re- 
citals are taking place. I have invita- 
tions to attend exhibitions. of the 
piano, the violin, and the human 
voice from almost every province; but 
I am to be found at none of them. 

\ good student is an excellent 
creature, a master in embryo, and 
great genius writ small. But the best 
in this kind are but shadows, playing 
as their masters have instructed them, 
with very little alteration of their own, 
and that mostly involuntary. Until 
they are able to step on to the concert 
plattorm, as themselves, and not as so 
many Trilbys, they do not come un- 
der the purview of professional criti- 
cism, and their recitals must be at- 
tended only by their mentors, their 
colleagues, their relatives, and those 
who are more anxious to hear the 
standard repertory than I am. But I 
wish them well. They are in the most 
arduous and exacting of all profes- 
sions, the fine arts; and one, more- 
over, in which the verdict is rendered 
by a jury which may know nothing 
about the subject. and thinks it knows 
all about it. 

I suppose this exhibition concert 
business is really a very good idea. 
Music. like all art, is communication. 
The player does not know his own 
measure, until he feels for himself 
Whether or not he can communicate 
his music. The brain and the hand 
need the ear to complete their work; 
and no music has really lived until it 
has been brought to life by listening 
ears. Nobody who has ever given any 
kind of public performance (even 
acting as Santa Claus at the Christ- 
mas concert) fails to recognize the 
special quality that comes from the 
listeners’ attention. It is to learn the 
meaning of this vital sense of com- 
munication that graduating music 
students should be required to give 
concerts. 

What else do I find on my desk? 
\ letter from a gentleman who wants 
to know why I called a recent article 
“The Skirl of the Pipes.” The answer 
is simple. Titles are selected by the 
Editor. But pipes do not skirl inten- 
tionally. A skirl is a villainous screech 
made when the reed decides to sound 
its own note, and refuses to take the 
chanter’s column of air along with it. 


a 
Any schoolboy can simulate — the 
sound with a blade of grass, He iven 
forbid. 

A lady points out that, contr to 
my suggestion of some weeks igo 
churches for centuries have  >een 
made the home of music. This is ver 
true, but I had intended to ike 
clear that the Salt Lake City T vber- 
nacle and the Unitarian Chur 
Toronto were made the hon 
actual concerts of secular music. not 
merely the vessels of sacred music as 
it arose in the course of Divine S¢ 
ice, or of organ and choir recitals ot 
the kind that we feel specially appr 
priate to church. I must say | 
the line between sacred and secu 
music drawn much too far ov 
wards the sacred side, as a rule. § 
Thomas Browne had it when he said 
“For even that vulgar and taver 
music. Which makes one man mer 
another mad, strikes in me a deep fit 
of devotion, and a profound contem 
dlation of the first Composer: the: 
is something in it of divinity more 
than the ear discovers.” Perhaps | 
might go so far as to say th 
only really secular music is that kis 
of jazz music which is not vet who 
purged of the stains of its origins 
the red-light districts of the Sout 
and perhaps Sir Thomas Brow: 
would even tolerate that. 

I exclude. of course, rubbis k 
I Love You Truly, and similar pieces 
These are not music at all, and have 
no business being sung in church « 
any where else. If we cannot 
better hymeneal hymns than this f 
leted trash, we had better get n 
without music. Weddings are soler 
and joyful occasions, and solemn < 
joyful music is appropriate; that is t 
say, almost all music worthy 
name, for what fine music Is 
once solemn and joyful? 


s A GENTLEMAN Wishes to kn 
why I do not write abo anc 
music, meaning thereby militar 
When the doldrums are ov. 
bands frequent our parks, I s! 1e 
and obey; though I strong! spect 
we shall be sick of bands w tn 
Coronation Summer is over 
Another gentleman prop. ses 
should write a series of remeins 
bell-ringing. He particularly © s 
something on change-ringing. J 
fairly throws my mathemat 
at me to induce me to take an ‘tere 
in the most brazenly mat! tle 
exercises performed on any sem 
musical instrument. I find it \ nat 
to think of bells as musica st 
ments, but one day I shall de y de 
at it. He points out, by the w.s. 1 
ringing changes of bells are 
of the Coronation — rejoic! 
therefore timely. Already 
enough Coronation materia 
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till our New Queen’s Diamond 
lee; and you may be sure I shall 
it all. 

letter begins: “This is the third 
I write to tell you that Berg’s 
name was not Arnold, but Alban. 
do you not correct this egregious 
” There then follows a stream 
emarks (which my lawyers assure 
ire not actionable libels but only 
abuse), concluding with the ob- 
ition that I know as much about 
c as a_ blue-bottomed Barbary 
I am told this is an epithet that 
veen declared by the courts to be 
libellous. I am Wait 
the day when I am told I do not 
, as much about music as a blue- 
ymed Barbary ape, then | 
be rich. 

it soon the Pop concerts will be 
ng again all over the land and 
old Berg will disappear again till 
vinter! And after the Pops come 
he Summer Festivals. Perhaps it’s 
is well we have some doldrums 
all. to let us catch our breath. 


advised to 


and 


LISTER SINCLAIR 


The Machine 


vou have taught me to record. 


ote: 


born of woman. vou, arisen 
me , 
‘ling the gutters and the skies, 
rk dot 


n the fog where distance crosses 


Cc, 


machine, this thing, I, who shall 


who made me. Pathetic little 
d 

the switchboard and 
vour fool 

ks. Let your blottingpaper brain 


cord 


canned 


serpent peddled fruit to buy my 


| 
th 


leitv. Wipe hands to shake me 


made 
earth 
ned you, and who made me to 


of use. 


a thousand reasons why 


made me strong to move the 
s: who tied 

s to my side to overtake the 
nd 


inder and who gave me eyes to 
de ; 
hrough the earth’s entrails miles 
lerground: 

care, I note. You, who have 
lessed me 


Vers. boiling steam and burning 


eS; 

hitched me to the sun’s white 
t. the free 

winds and to the marrow juice 


yOnes: 


ught you water, distances and 
IS 

id the width of all your process- 
woods. 

ned sunk into perfume; jungle 
m 

into plastic grooves to please 


moods. 


13, 1953 


I sent you vision far beyond the stars 

Your ploughs across a desert’s golden 
vield; 

Whiffed out a life in a 
of bars 

And generations on some battle field. 


dark 


You used me as one uses slaves. But I 

Shall crawl back through the skull 
that made me be. 

Reshape your world in my 
image. Tie 

Your imageries to my efficiency, 


own 


house 


breakdowns and to 

Your fears 

To electronic signals; Gods to tracts 

Beyond your comprehension; and 
vour vears 


Your dreams to 
waste. 


To probabilities of artifacts. 


Your systems, then, within you and 
without 

To blueprints drawn to fill 
tasks. 

Thus shall | conquer you: And should 


specific 


you doubt 


Sull, will vou have to come to me to 


ask 


Unless. of course. I shall decide to 


kill 





That weakness too. among the breed 
of men. 

Kill with an answer or some other 

pill. 

Kill you. Not. now, for I have time 
But then 

ANTHONY FRISCH 
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Cut Costly Billing ‘Time with 


BURROUGHS, 


eore® s . SSeeesees 
*e 


Computes and types the 
complete invoice in one 
continuous operation. 
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Two major steps are cut from costly billing 
operations when vou use the Burroughs 
Magic Multiplier Typewriter-Billing 
Machine that 
invoice faster than it would ordinarily 


take to copy it! 


types and computes an 


In run-of-mine billing procedure, there 
are three major steps—(1) calculating, 
(2) typing and (3) machine checking. 
But this time-saving Burroughs ‘Tvpe- 
writer-Billing Machine reduces calculating 


and typing to one single, continuous 


SESeay 


eeeeecs 7 
ee? ®a@e6 


a 7"e. 
e % 
s ° 
” e > 
. Computes by direct 2 
. 2 
° multiplication—not ° 
= by repeated addition. Bs 
s 3B 
*e, eo” 
Se ccawaceeeucneee 
operation, and no machine checking is 
needed. Added speed factor—computation 


is by direct mechanical multiplication, 
not repeated addition. 


Here is the world’s fastest billing machine 
for a wide range of applications. When the 
time comes to better your billing oper- 
ations, see vour Burroughs man. The 
Burroughs branch office near you is 
listed in the vellow pages of your tele- 
phone book. or write to Burroughs Adding 


Machine of Canada. Limited, Windsor. 
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Prints quantity, then 
prints unit price and 
total amount simulta- 
neously—no need for 
machine checking of 
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quantities and price. 
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WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S Bu rroughs 















































Ottawa Letter 


Liberalism. Agriculture and Mr. Gardiner 


a WHEN the Hon. J. G. Gardiner, 
the Minister of Agriculture, was 
the spokesman of the Liberal party on 
the CBC’s May 26 radio program, 
“The Nation’s Business.” he devoted 
most of his broadcast to expounding 
the thesis that the Liberal party was 
and reliable friend 
ot the Canada. He al- 
leged that the last two Conservative 
Federal 


the only sincere 


farmers ot 
Ministries had reduced the 
expenditures on agriculture almost to 
point, and had _ left 
largely to the tender 


the vanishing 
its fortunes 
mercies of the provincial administra- 
tions 

According to Mr. 
Liberals, soon after they started their 


Gardiner, the 


long spell of ascendency in 1921, re- 
cognized that agriculture was one of 
national 
have ever since applied 


wholehearted zeal 


the buttresses of the econ- 


omy. and 
themselves with 
to cherish it and to ease its burdens. 
He pointed out that in almost every 
Liberal Budget there had been an in- 
annual votes for the 


Agriculture; he pro- 


crease in the 
Department of 
claimed with pride that last year he 


had managed to extract from the 
Treasury for it no less a sum than 
$100 million, which was $25 million 


more than the original estimates for 
it. He almost depicted the farmers as 
the favorite pets of the St. Laurent 
Ministry. 

It was a pretty and impressive tale 
that he told, but some chapters 
which should be appended to it will 
picture of the 
Liberal rule for 


eave a less roseate 


beneficent results of 
:griculture 

Up tll the end of the First World 
War. Canadian agriculture was by 
ind large a self-sustaining industry. 
It secured from the state some forms 
such as the 


t indirect assistance, 


iuons imposed upon railway 
tes for western grain by the famous 
Its prac- 


rug- 


Crow's Nest Pass agreement 
tioners Were almost to a man 
red individualists. who expected to 
st d on ther and 


t own feet never 
dreamt of subsidies and guaranteed 
floor” prices for their products. They 
had 
surpluses in 


markets of the 


new that they to dispose of 


their exportable open 
tition in the 
ind must theretore keep their 
costs of production as low as pos- 
maintained a 
tariffs, 


ht rates. and other burdens which 


thes persis- 


fight against high high 


nereased their costs of production. 


t davs, the Liberal party 


1Ose 


Mays appealed for the farmers’ 


votes on the ground that its low tariff 


icy made it their faithful cham- 





n against the designs ot vreedy in- 


ilists who nestled in the bosom 


oft the Conservative party and were 
continually prodding it to raise 
higher tariff barriers. But by 1920, 


l6 





the Ot- 
disil- 


most of the farmers west of 
River had 


Liberal zeal 


become so 


for their 


tawa 
lusioned about 
interests that, with some help trom 
labor elements, they proceeded to or- 
ganize the Progressive party, which 
pertormed the remarkable feat of 
carrving 64 seats in the first election 
in Which it nominated candidates. 
\ppalled at the emergence of this 
formidable competitor fot the farm- 
ing vote. the leaders of the Liberal 
party developed a sudden passion for 
promoting the interests of agriculture. 
By the time that the general elections 
of 1925 1926 came round, they 
had been convincing 
the farmers that they never 
hope for more earnest and faithful 
triends. So the farmers 
droves to the Liberal from the 


gressive party, which soon petered 


and 
successful in 


could 


deserted in 


Pro- 


out to an ignominious end. Mackenzie 
King always claimed that its destruc 
tion was the finest exploit of his ca- 


reer, because it was essential for the 

salvation of the Liberal party. 
Naturally, the farmers who had 

voted Liberal expected from the 


King Ministry tariff and other poli- 


tailored to their needs, but in- 


cles 


Gardiner. 


The Hon. J. G. 
their demands terrified the 
strong protectionist element in the 
Liberal party. So Mr. King, who had 
an ingrained horror of internal feuds 


evitably 


in his party, proceeded with the help 
of his only two Ministers of Agricul- 
ture, the late Mr. Motherwell and Mr. 
Gardiner, to evolve a policy through 
for the ac- 


which, as compensation 


ceptance of what is called adequate 


protection tor industries, the farm- 
ers were given, aS the years pro- 
gressed, a varietvV of forms of as 


sistance, guaranteed prices for cer- 
direct subsidies for 
compensation for 


tain 
others, 


products, 


and even 


disasters to crops. And it is these 
kinds of doles and largesse that con- 
stitute the greater part of the present 
high Federal expenditures upon agri- 
culture, about which Mr. Gardiner is 
so proud. 

It was also fortunate for the Lib- 
erals that there arose a new breed of 
agrarian leaders. who took no stock 
in rugged individualism, but cheerful- 
ly acquiesced in the new policies. The 
new dispensation, however, was the 
negation of Liberalism as Gladstone, 
Bright, Laurier and Cartwright under- 
stood it, and it smacked so strongly 
of Socialism that most of it infuriated 
the Winnipeg Free Press, which has 
clung stubbornly to its ancient be- 
liefs, and has for years been limning 


Mr. Gardiner as a traitor to true 
Liberalism. 
It is true that in 1952 and 1953, 


thanks to superabundant grain har- 
vests in the prairie provinces, the ag- 
gregate national farm income climbed 
to. what very satisfactory 
heights. But, unless the great major- 
ity of our farmers are falsifying their 
returns for income taxation, most ot 
them must be getting a meagre living 
from their labors. The proportion of 
the national labor force engaged in 
agriculture has been steadily shrink- 


seemed 


ing, and many owners of excellent 
farms cannot persuade their own 


sons to resist the lure of the high 
Wages paid in urban industries and 
stay on the land. 

Mr. Gardiner claims that never be- 
fore in our history have the farmers 
received such high prices for their 
products, but the cold fact remains 
that most of them have been “priced 
out” of the overseas markets, which 
they formerly enjoyed. This exclusion 
is largely responsible for the ominous 
recession of our export trade in the 
first four months of 1953 and the 
resulting adverse balance. 

Today, every meeting of farmers 
resounds with lamentations about 
the depressed plight of agriculture. 

Few dairymen are in a_ friendly 
mood towards the Government, and 
a Progressive member 
recently informed the that 
farmers who had been lifelong Lib- 
erals without any solicitation 
on his part, promising to support him. 

It looks as if the Hon. T. L. Ken- 
nedy, when he ranges over the rural 
counties of Ontario to win votes for 
Mr. Drew, will have 
his harvesting. 


Conservative 
writer 


were, 


fields ripe for 
Generous and widespread rains in 
the prairie country have greatly im- 
proved the outlook for its grain crops, 
but they have also given an impetus 
to the steady slump in grain prices, 
which has been visible in recent 
weeks. On May 30, the price of 
Wheat in the Chicago market fell to 
its lowest level in three vears; even 
the present quotations, which are ex- 
pected to go lower, just make non- 
sense of Trade Minister Howe's claim 
that the British would have to pay 
more for Canadian wheat than $2.05 
per bushel, the maximum price fixed 
by the new international wheat agree- 
ment. . 
The fact that Mr. Gardiner’s own 
province of Saskatchewan, in which 
the agrarian vote predominates more 


than in any other province, kecjs 4 


CCF government, suggests tha: its 
farmers are not enamored of the | jb. 
eral policies for agriculture, anv the 
present trend of grain prices wi’) ac- 
centuate their displeasure with ‘m. 


The Vote in Nova Seoti: 


x THE Hon. Angus L. Macdo: ald, 

say the Liberals of Nova Sc tia, 
reed which can be shake: hy 
the* wind but can never be by :ten 
down on his native heath; the out. 
come of the provincial election on 
May 26 justified this claim. 


is a 


The Progressive Conservatives had 
been hoping that the wave of «nti- 
Liberal sentiment, which had en. led 
them to regain control of New B uns- 
wick last year, would overflow into 
the adjacent province. There was evi- 
dence of a distinct overflow as their 
percentage of the popular vote rose 
from 33 to nearly 43, and the Lib- 
eral percentage fell to just below 50, 
but it had not sufficient force to eject 
the Macdonald Ministry from power 
thing than 
because if the 


It was a much nearer 
it looks on paper, 
Progressive Conservatives had_ held 
all their former seats and if 
score of ballots had been cast dif- 
ferently in two constituencies in which 
recounts are being sought, the Lib- 
erals would have been bereft of their 
majority. But, as things are, Mr. Mac 
donald remains in the saddle at Hali 
fax with 22 supporters in a legislat- 
ure of 37 members. 


some 


The seers of the Liberal party dis 
cern in the result of the election 
hopeful augury for its success in the 
coming Federal contest. Here, the) 
say, was a Liberal Ministry which had 
been steadily in office for 20 long 
vears; it was charged with wasteful 
ness and extravagance and gene! 
mismanagement of the province 
fairs and it had to face the cry “time 
for a change”. The Progressive Con 
servatives’ line of attack was an exac 
pattern ‘of the campaign which the) 
will against the St. Laurent 
Ministry, a curtain-raiser for the big 
ger drama. But apparently a m.jorit\ 
of the voters of Nova Scotia decided 


f 


wage 


that the Liberal party, despite sins 
and errors, still merited their conti 
dence more than its historic pon- 
ents. So these Liberal sages j ‘edict 
the voters of the whole of ¢ 1a 
will make the same decision the 


Federal election. 


JOHN A. STI SON 
ee 
Conscience 
A conscience-stricken thiet e 
vacuum cleaner, radio, two \ ‘enes 
candy and potatoes from a hi 
Luton (Eng.,). Next mornings tne 


loot except the potatoes was 
found on the doorstep. 
A burglar broke into a sx 
unt 


New London (Conn.,), cook 
self a meal in the home eco om 
room, took $100 from the pri -!p4! 
room and scribbled “I’m sor! 
blackboard. 


Saturda 


Jun 3, 
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Today 


[have grown taller 


Jrom walking 
with the trees 


KARLE WILSON BAKER 





--. grown taller... 


e No matter how swift their pace of living or how 
great their troubles, few men can fail to draw 
strength from the peaceful beauty of fine trees. 

Your trees ask for little care in return for what 
they give you. But that little care should be 
given... as a matter of pride and satisfaction as 
well as investment. 


The Davey Man is the one to help you there. 


His fine craftsmanship and thorough knowledge 
come from years of training . .. in classroom 
and laboratory, and out on the job. Three gen- 
erations of Davey men have earned and held the 
respect of the home owners and communities 
they've served through the years. To place the 
care of your trees in the best possible hands, call 


the nearest Davey Tree Service Headquarters. 


DAVEY 


TREE EXPERT COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


57 BLOOR STREET WEST, TORONTO + KINGSDALE 4672 
70 CARLING STREET, LONDON, ONTARIO + LONDON 3-9943 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST TREE 





MARTIN L. DAVEY Jr., PRESIDENT 


SAVING SERVICE IN THE WORLD 
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OFFICE FOR CANADA 


Cool off! Open a bottle 
of sparkling, light-bodied 
Old Vienna Beer. 





J. H. Harvey, Manager 


44 VICTORIA TORONTO 
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\egative Aims Are Not Enough 


IT IS HARD to find the words ade- 
quately to express one’s feelings 
ior the conduct of the major Western 
powers these days. Stalin dies, and 
the whole Soviet world is supposed to 
be thrown into difficulties, even crisis, 
at his removal! after a quarter of a 


(SS) 


century of iron rule. His successors 
cry to the people, every hour on the 
hour, “Don't give way to panic and 
contusion!” They hasten to release 
international tension, so as to ease 
their own position while thev are get- 
ting a grip on things. 

But what happens? Have we any 
plan for taking advantage of the great- 
est Opportunity we are likely to have. 
barring war, to secure our aims in the 
cold war with Communist expansion? 
Far from it. It) seems to have 
occurred to no one that Stalin might 
die, and that this would provide us 
with a favorable moment. We 
wouldn't dream of taking advantage 
otf anybody in a moment of bereave- 
ment. (In the whole of Canada only 
one newspaper. the Vancouver Prov- 
ince, Was SO unsporting as to suggest 
that we should.) Besides, we haven't 
any aims, bevond the negative one ot 
keeping the bear from the door. 

So it is the West that is thrown into 
confusion, not the Soviets. We are re- 
vealed before the whole world to have 
no plan: we take no initiative. In- 
stead. we slang each other like fish- 
wives over how quickly we = should 
grasp the pudgy fist of the new Soviet 
dictator. Then we call a conterence. 
not to plan and prepare the global pol- 
icy Which alone would fit our. situa- 
tion, but to paper over the cracks in 
our alliance and agree to be less abu- 
sive of each other 

Were la prospective leader of Ger- 
many or Japan powerful nations 
which will soon weigh more heavily 
in the world balance—looking things 
over coolly so as to be sure to be on 
the winning side next time, [| would 
not be impressed. If I were a resist- 
ince leader in One of the former col- 
onial countries of Asia, such as Indo- 
China, Burma or Indonesia, | would 
think once again about risking all in 
opposing the Communists; and if I 
were an underground fighter or a po- 
tential resister in one of the satellite 
countries of Eastern Europe, or in 
China, | would not count much on the 
doctrine of Liberation so much heard 
of latelv. 

Were I a Soviet 'eader, I would do 
just exactly what they seem, in fact, 
to have done: I would stop worrying 
about my own position, note carefully 
all the issues over which the Western- 
ers were quarrelling, and pry with all 
my might at the weak joints in the 
enemy alliance. If you look through a 
recent daily summary of Soviet broad- 
casts, you will see how the momentary 
eagerness for “peace” has passed and 
how the attack against the Western 


powers is being carried on wi 
old contidence. Take the day o: \f 
18. which I have before me: t! e 
nothing friendly in it towards the We 
it all, no difference in tone fr¢ 
broadcasts of Stalin’s day. 

I take the broadcasts in the 
thev come. There is an anti-An 
play to the British, presenting | 
trip to the Middle East as 
U.S. grab tor oil. There is ar 
American play to the intellectuals 
the world, holding up a U.S. philos 
phical magazine to scorn, as disp 
ing the trivialitvy of American tl 
There is an anti-American 
India, praising Nehru’s call 
East-West meeting and showi 
the U.S. blocks this. 

There is a play to British 
tent over the wav the Americ 
handling the Korean truce 
There ts a broadcast showing 
U.S., already the giant monopolist 


the world, grabbing for a wor 


p 





. ono 
nopoly of uranium. There is Ec 


broadcast to the British, showi 
the Japanese. with U.S. he 
squeezing them out of Asian 
There is a play to all the 
peoples. in a broadcast po 
American policy as based on racis 
and a play to all peace-love 


shows Dulles as the chief Americ 


warmonger There is a_ play 
Arabs, in a broadcast) whic 
claims that the British base at Su 





menaces their sovereignty. 


35 If is no good simply to pass! ; f 
otf as having little effect. Onc 

the most disturbing things t 
present Western crisis has beet 
dence which it has given of t 

acceptance of certain propa Gor ahi 
themes which the Communis 
been pounding out steadily fo! 
and vears, and not only am 
guided Europeans but among « £ 
many intelligent people right 
Canada. You have heard the 
SUFE. 


“Only the Americans are 


up peace in Korea,’ they s 
won't make concessions.” [| cts 
specific: what concession is 1! { the ( 
Communists want, what poll ste 
sibly has been holding up the tts 
for the past year? It is the fo ced © Eas 
patriation of prisoners. An Is — 
just as I said about the fore 

triation of Soviet POW’s and = etuls 

agreed to at Yalta, that if it) so” 

portant to the Communists te % 

to show their own people tha 


can ever get away from the! grip “pec 
then it is mighty important tor & sso 
show them that they can surr nde! ent 
us and be safe. id 
The mass surrender of 3.7 nd ¢ 
Soviet soldiers between June | ’4! “* Profe 
February 1942, according to Germ. he | 
figures tabled at the Nurembe ¢ T°: ersi 

very nearly brought down the >°** 
Saturday Viz" June 13. 
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regime. We sent these people back, to 
death or slave labor, and the Soviets 
let their people know that we had sent 
them back. If we do that again. we 
will have made sure that in case of a 
third world war there will be no mass 
surrenders to us, just blind resistance. 
We may not believe there will be an- 
other world war, or may just not want 
to think about the possibility: but it 
would be utterly improvident in our 
leaders not to take out this 
insurance policy. 


4 1 
valuable 


“The Americans won't meet the So 
Viets half-way.” It is. of course. in 
the oldest and best tradition of Anglo- 
Saxon compromise that the parties 


meet each other half-wav and make a 
fair deal. But the situation 
that the Soviets have been 
peoples and _ territories steadily 
1940, when they took over the Baltic 
States. “Meeting them half-way” 
seems to that we should no 
recognize their conquests. If so. 


here is 
grabbing 


since 


mean now 
then 


let those who use these weasel-words 


just say plainly which peoples the 
Americans are to sell to the Soviets. 

“There are some Americans who 
don't want a settlement. who really 
want war. Sure, there is McCarthy. 
ind there is Knowland, the “Senator 
trom Formosa,” and General Van 


Fleet. I can also General 
MacArthur; and people like Gerald 
L. K. Smith, Burton K. Wheeler. Ger- 
ald Nve. and Hamilton Fish. I don't 


see anv Way, in a free society. of pre- 


remember 


venting obnoxious pec ple. OF people 
who happen to hold views sharply dif- 
fering from one’s own, from reaching 
But did not the United 


In spite of 


public office. 
States save the 
Wheeler and Lindberg and Colonel 
McCormick? Did it not flood the So- 
with Lend-Lease ma- 
terials and machinery, and offer to 
include the USSR and its | 
European satellites in the Marshall 
Plan? 

For all of the prestige 
cal power ot General Mac 
not the United Stetes 
Whelmingly his plan tor 
Korean War into China, and his bid 


for the presidency? 


tree world, 


Viets food and 


astern 


and oratori- 
Arthur, did 
reject.) OVver- 
carrving the 


Did not the Unit- 


ed States hold a Great Debate over 
the stationing of a few American divi- 
sions in Europe, aid doesn't Senator 


Taft still hanker to get them out 
again? [ can’t see the warmonger in 
all this. The trouble is. rather, that the 


Americans have been liberal to a fault: 
and you know the old Spanish pro- 
verb about ingratitude being the inde- 
pendence ot the soul 


What we 


been 


them 


explain, Is 


want from now, ds 


we have 
liberal trade, not liberal aid 

And what we want in political pol- 
icy is something better than the nega 
“resisting ¢ ommunism.” 


together 


trying to 


tive notion of 
If the West is to be 
it can only be with a 
of building something — better ind 
broader than what Senator Taft has 
“only an old-fashioned military 
alliance.” The Atlantic Pact was sup- 
posed to be more than that. It is time 
to get busy making it more. For the 
U.S. and British policy of standing 
back and Western Euro- 
peans to unite is stalled. Nothing less 
than Atlantic Union will suffice as a 
Western objective 
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held 


positive policy 


called 


urging the 
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The Great Collaborators 


B AN ELABORATE technicolor ver- 
sion of the life of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, with generous excerpts trom 
the operettas, is just the picture to 
turn up in Coronation year. For the 
Gilbert and Sullivan collaboration re- 
presents most of the admirable Eng- 
lish qualities that the outside world 
finds so baffling—insularity and wide 
adaptability, stiff individualism and 
brilliant compromise, a passion for 
tradition and a delight in kicking the 
traditional into a cocked hat (but an 
admirable cocked hat, suitable for 
Royal functions). Nothing could be 
more English than Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan’s music with its prancing pace 
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and its pious overtones—Hail, Hail 
the Gang’s All Here came to him as 
naturally as Onward Christian Sol- 
diers; and nothing could have served 
the Sullivan music better than the 
Gilbertian wit, at once donnish and 
universal. 

The Life of Gilbert and Sullivan 
takes its time in covering the story of 
that long. fruitful, stormy collabora- 
tion; and there are lavish full-stage 
interludes from almost all the famous 
operettas, except, rather inexplicably, 
Patience. Voices and choruses are ex- 
cellent, and the comedy is carried on 
briskly in the elaborated pantomime 
that has developed through half a 
century of Savoyard traditipn. 

The story itself has to do with one 
of the oddest partnerships in the his- 
tory of entertainment. Gilbert and 
Sullivan worked, fought, parted and 
came together again over a long life- 
time: and the coming-together on 
every occasion was equally profitable 
and mutually exacerbating. Tempera- 
mentally, they appear to have been 
almost as uncongenial as a pair of 
Kilkenny cats tied to each other’s tails. 
Their talents held them together 
whether they liked it or not, tor no- 
body could write words to Sullivan's 
music like Gilbert could, and nobody 
could compose the music tor Gilbert's 
lyrics like Sullivan. Their gifts were 
unique and inseparable. 

In The Life of Gilbert and Sullivan, 
Maurice Evans is cast as Composer 
Sullivan and W. S. Gilbert is played 
by Robert Morley. Both actors show 
a tendency to ham their roles, but this 
is probably inevitable since it has be- 
come a dramatic convention to treat 
the Victorian period as sublime in its 
absurdity and rather ridiculous in its 
sublimity. Certainly there is nothing 
in the portraits presented here to sug- 
gest that either of the collaborators 
had any private gift of merriment. 
They are revealed as stuffed Prince 
Alberts, hardly distinguishable, in 
their solemnity and irascibility, from 
Papa Barrett of Wimpole Street. For- 
tunately the story itself contains very 
little of the invented and routine non- 
sense that characterizes most screen 
musical biographies, so it can safely 
be recommended to admirers of the 
great men and their lively works. 


2 The Stars Are Singing brings 
Rosemary Clooney to the screen 
for the first time. She is a spirited and 
confident girl, who appears to be quite 
capable of handling a light musical 
single-handed. However, she is care- 
fully bolstered in her initial appear- 
ance by a variety of other talents. 
Lauritz Melchior is on hand to supply 
a couple of arias; Anna Marie Al- 
berghetti, a youthful coloratura, sings 
and sings and sings; and there is a 
trained hound who gets into the act 


because he can’t do any tricks but at 
the sharp word of command merely 
collapses like melting toffee. He wa 
quite funny in a lugubrious woy— 
funnier certainly than anything els 
in the picture. 

The story has to do with the ei orts 
of a group of show people to re.cue 
a fifteen-year-old Polish girl (.\nna 
Marie Alberghetti), who has jumped 
ship in New York Harbor and made 
an illegal entrance by  swim»ing 
fshore. They finally succeed. fte; 
considerable vocalism. Little Vis 
Alberghetti has one of those astonish. 
ing youthful voices that keep turning 
up on the screen, wonderfully bri 
liant and fluent up and down the 
scale, but a little shrill in the vppe 
register. She also has almost enough 
tricks and mannerisms to out'it 
Wagnerian diva. After some ot! her 
higher flights, it was a relief to si 
back and listen to Rosemary growling 
her way hoarsely through C’ion 
My House. Lauritz Melchoir seemed 
a little dispirited by all the vouthfu 
exuberance around him, and under 
the circumstances one could hard) 
blame him. 





& Confidentially Connie is de 
pressing little comedy about 
young, pregnant housewife (Janet 
Leigh), who can't afford to buy meat 
on the budget provided by her hus. 
band (Van Johnson), a University 
lecturer. Then her rich father-in-law 
(Louis Calhern) roars in from Texas 
and starts a meat-war that provides 
his daughter-in-law with a high prote 
diet. The cast overworked itself almost 
to the point of hysteria trying to make 
something of this sketchy little notion 
but very little came of their efforts 


Mary Lowrey Ross 
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Circumlocution 


You think vou know what 
wavy ts? 

Before you try a definition of yo 
own, read the one with whic 
German Reichsgericht ( Feder: 
Court) came up several years 
and which was republished 
April 16 issue of the fortnight! 
gazine, Aufwarts, in Cologne. 

According to that high court 
former German Reich, the Germa 
state-owned railway is “an enterpris 
aimed at repeated transportation 0! 
persons and goods over not qu n 
important distances on a m 
foundation which through its nature 
construction and smoothness is 
to make possible the transp: 
large weights, as well as the {tain 
ment of a relatively great spee 
through this quality in conn ctio 
with the natural forces used fo: |oce 
motion (steam, electricity, ani I 
human muscular activity, in cas. ¢ 
down-hill stretch even the own els 
of the transport receptacles o; tel! 
load, and so on) is able, wi le 
operation to produce a tremen: 1 
depending on the circumstance» U 
ful only in a limited way and 
times also human life destroy 12 ° 
health impairing—result.” 

Children call it a choo-c 1 
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They Say: 


Winston Churchill: “It St. 
G. rge were alive today, (he) would 


hi arrived in Cappadocia accom- 
ps ed not by a horse, but by a secre- 


tar t. He would be armed, not by a 
la but several flexible formulas. 
He would be welcomed by the local 
br. ch of the League of Nations 
l n. 

le would propose a conference 
wi the dragon. He would then lend 
the dragon a lot of money. The 
me jen’s release would be referred to 
Ge eva or New York, the dragon re- 
ser ing all rights, meanwhile.” 


ncouver Sun: We share George 
Ch. idler’s (president of radio. sta- 
tion CJOR) angry bewilderment at 
the sudden apparent abandonment 
of the fight against government radio 
ind television monopoly by the Cana- 
dian Association of Broadcasters... 
He hints strongly that he believes 
privite station operators responsible 
for the CAB’s about-face are fright- 
ened by the high-handed way in which 
the government is doling out a few TV 
station licenses to private operators. 

He implies operators seeking 
licenses are fearful of being denied 
continued TV monopoly and that 
they are selling out their anti-mono- 
poly principles to ensure themselves 
licenses. 

Ii this is so, it’s the most damning 
proo! yet of the menace to any free 
expression in Canadian TV as long 
as it remains under the dictatorship 
control exercised by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. 

\ private operator who swallows 
his criticism to avoid displeasing the 
CBC and the government to get a 
TV license is even more likely to re- 

from irritating them in using the 
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Christian Science Monitor: The 
wo should be truce not peace. 
The can be no real peace with 
Communist tyranny. But the neces- 
sary. struggle can be moved to the 
political warfare as and if 
the “eds are convinced that the de- 


ey Oo 


fer strength and united purpose 
ot free world are sufficient to 
mah military adventures too costly. 


treal Matin: There are con- 


sta ies for greater and more com- 
plet’ state security. Indeed, these de- 
m constitute a veritable social 
pe menace to the nation and to 

iVidual. 

many people envisage, not the 
sec which is to be obtained by 
ind ial effort and thrift but rather 
Ls ity which will enable them to 
Ive idleness, sure of state aid as 
the needs arise, even before they 
do e 


London Times: The black- 


bo according to a Ministry of 
Ed ion report, is On its way out. 
It been found to exert a depress- 
Ing ect upon the student, and is 
de eplaced by the “chalkboard,” 
wh will be tinted in one of nine 
orl colors and may be made of 
Cor sand-blasted glass, or various 


othe alternatives to wood. 
Is humane and long-overdue re- 
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form has come, for most of us, a little 
late in the day, but regrets are boot- 
less. it is not only idle but unmanly 
to attribute the paucity of our scho- 
lastic attainments to the soul-destroy- 
ing influence of the blackboard. Even 
if our first acquaintance with the 
Greek alphabet had been made 
against a background of pure cork, it 
is by no means certain that we should 
today be a Fellow of All Souls. We 
must not envy the younger generation 
because they enjoy advantages that 
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Drive safely.. 
drive refreshed 


“MCOKE” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, 


were denied to us; we can only hope 
that they will make the best of them. 

Owen Sound Sun-Times: Now 
mind you, we have no quarrel with 
animals—in their proper place. We'll 
even go along with a gag and say that 
once in a while that place might per- 
haps be on a postage stamp. 

Last year there was a seven-cent 
issue with a blue goose or a lame 
duck or something on it, and it was 
right pretty. And although we don’t 


often buy fifteen-centers, seems we 
recall the old reliable beaver appear- 
ing on that one recently. 

But surely that could have kept the 
Post Office art department happy for 
a while? And if they do feel an irre- 
pressible urge to draw up postage 
stamps, surely they could have de- 
signed a better one than the present 
mountain-goat effect, where the four- 
cent denomination mark is so per- 
fectly camouflaged as to be almost 
invisible. 





Here’s a good Rule of the Road. 


When you begin to feel tense and the steering wheel fights back, 


stop at the friendly Coca-Cola cooler. 


Pause, stretch, relax and have a Coke. 


In a minute or two you’re ready to drive on safely 


... because you drive refreshed. 
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O ne of the ideals which The House of Seagram has 
ever cherished is the belief that the horizons of industry 
should not terminate at the boundary line of its plants; 
industry has a broader horizon, a farther view, and that 
view embraces the entire Dominion. 

Pursuing this concept, over the years through its 
adverusing abroad, The House of Seagram has been 
telling people of other lands about our country and her 


Varlous products, such as asbestos, wheat. newsprint, 
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nickel, aluminum, and lumber. These campaigns have 
appeared in newspapers and magazines printed in many 
languages and circulated throughout the world. 

Now, having told the story of our products and our 
natural resources, The House of Seagram, in a new series 
of international advertisements, dramatically describes 
this great Canada of ours by presenting Canadian cities 
as interpreted by Canada’s distinguished artists. 


And, to foster still further understanding and warm, 


Saturda 




















friendly relations between the people of Canada and the 
peoples of other lands, these original oul paintings of 
Canadian cities by Canadian artists are now being exhibited 
In many major cities of the world, including San Juan, 
Havana. Mexico Citv., Caracas. Buenos Aires, Sao Paulo, 
Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, Rome, Paris, Stockholm, 
London. The exhibition will bring to the 


peoples of the world glimpses of the Canadian landscape 


FRANKLIN ARBUCKLE, R.C.A., 0.S.A. Born in 


1909 Elected Associate of the Rova 
Canadian Academy of Art in 1937, Member 
in 1945. One of Canada’s 

painters, he has painted the Canadian 

from the Atlantic to the Paci 


Lake Ene to the Arctic. 
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Ottawa, painted for the Seagram (¢ ction by Franklin Ar 


and skvline... views of Canada’s crowing cities ... cities 
rising from its seacoasts ... in the midst of its plains... 
at the foot of mountains. 

Thus, in a series of graphic strokes, The House of 
Seagram tells the unfolding tale of our great and e@rowin 
country... the story of the Canadian people, their vision, 
their energy, their inspired use of the rich, natural 
resources of the land. Of all these qualities our clues are 
the concrete result. In Introducing them abroad. therefore. 


The House of Seagram introduces, through not the least 


ol thei achievements, thre people of Canada. 


Che House of Seagram 
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gs, they can save big money in postal charges, 


without detracting from the appearance of a letter. Flaps may 


be sealed down 


inspection opening 


to give the appearance of first class mail, 
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Vor Hell a Fury 


6 Ir Is A pity that the pleasant 
custom of choosing epigraphs 
for books is out of fashion, or Mary 
Macfadden might have dressed the 
title page of Dumbells and Carrot 
Strips. with the truest words that 
Congreve ever wrote: 

Heav'n has no rage, like love to 

hatred turn’d 
Nor Hell a_ fury, like a woman 


scorn'd, 
This is a deeply, remorselessly re- 
vengeful book. The woman who 


wrote it was for seventeen years the 
wife of the Father of Physical Cul- 
ture and bore him seven living chil- 
dren. She experienced extreme un- 
happiness, physical strain and humilia- 
tion of spirit. The astonishing thing 
about her book is that while it is 
ruthless it is rarely bitter. If it were 
a mere debunking attack on Mac- 
fadden I would not write about it at 
length, but it is much more than 
that. It gives us a remarkable pic- 
ture also of its author, who appears 
to be a woman of distinguished 
quality. 

She was a loom-girl in a Yorkshire 
carpet mill when Macfadden chose 
her from a group of contestants as 
“Great Britain’s Perfect Woman.” 
She toured Britain with his health 
show, posed in classical drapery and 
tights, jumped on his stomach from 
a height of six feet, and fell in love 
with him. They were secretly mar- 
ried, but for fear of the effect of such 
an announcement on business he de- 
ferred any public acknowledgement 
until she was five months pregnant. 

He withheld her prize money as 
the Perfect Woman; he kept her share 
of the proceeds from selling her pic- 
ture; he made her promise to bear a 
minimum of six children’ without 
medical attention and while living on 
a scant vegetarian diet; he bought 
her a wedding ring in a pawnshop. 
Such behavior would have alarmed a 
less innocent girl, but she loved him 
and wanted to help him spread his 
Gospel of Muscle. 

If Mary Williamson had been a 
stupid girl of weak character, this 
might not be surprising. But she was 
not. She came from one of those 
working-class Nonconformist homes 
where intelligence was respected and 
cultivated, where learning was sought 
and good books read, where honor 
and a puritan morality were bred in 
the bone. All through her book this 
background asserts itself. 

Great wealth, prolonged misery and 
association with the Macfadden pub- 
lishing enterprise—that graveyard of 
taste, style and integrity—did not rob 
her of the habits of mind she formed 
as a girl. True, she is no stylist; she 
can use an expression like “kicked 
off’, for “died”, in the same sentence 
as a pretentious word like “indubi- 
tably”; she calls her children “pro- 
geny” and laughter “risible emotions” 


while calling men “guys”; but unc or 
thé True Story jargon we can disc. -n 
the pompous but literate manner >f 
Bulwer-Lytton and Dinah Mulo. x. 
Money and publicity corrupted M. e- 
fadden, but they did not unseat | ie 
Baptist conscience of Mary Williaa- 
son. 

She tells her story with humor a id 
usually with admirable restraint. | 
have called this a revengeful book, but 
it is not meanly revengeful, and | 
found no spite in it. She says e- 
peatedly that she loved her husbaiid, 
and she must have done so to cn- 
dure so many slights, and so much 
real cruelty at his hands. She still 
shows tenderness toward Macfadden 
as she believed him to be at his best. 
and she makes generous admission of 
the many fine flashes of insight which 
made his physical culture beliefs im- 
portant. 

Unquestionably, Macfadden was a 
genius of a rare and curious kind 
To a world which was growing soft 
as an outcome of the Industrial Re- 
volution, he preached the simple truth 
that exercise is healthy and can do 
much to cure many physical ills. ‘To 
a world which over-ate, he declared 
that over-eating shortened life and 
hastened many degenerative diseases 
To a world which consumed drugs 
by the handful, he taught that drugs 
alone cannot cure the effects of un- 
wise living. We all accept these things 
now, but they were strange teachings 
fifty years ago. But unfortunate) 
Macfadden was also a humorless 
crank, who insisted that there was 
but one disease (“Impurity of the 
Blood”) and but one cure (fasting) 
His phenomenal stinginess made fist- 
ing especially dear to him. He pvo- 
fessed to cure everything. 


Ss THERE must be hundreds of tl 
sands of people who recall 
fadden’s magazine Physical Cultu) 
it was before the First Great Wai. | 
have read some of the early volumes 
and amid all the illiterate trash th-re 
are pearls of wisdom. They are ¢ 
ous, also, as examples of what 
magazine public would tolerate. I ‘e 
call a_ picture, purporting to be ol 
Macfadden before he “develo; 
himself, which revealed a_ scra 
naked youth, pitifully far gone 
tuberculosis; but the face of the | 
tone had been obliterated with a b 
from the printer’s mallet. We ild 
magazine readers nowadays ac. Pp! 
such a picture as authentic? I r il 
articles by Paderewski and J in 
Drew, relating their physical cul 
enthusiasm, which strained my cre ‘U- 
lity even as a child. I recall Mac 
den’s appalling novel The Athi 
Conquest, which must surely fit 
place in any list of the Ten W ‘I! 
Books. 

Macfadden could not write bec: use 
he did not think; he had inspirati 0s. 
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ut he had no coherent thought. Nor 
did he read. We learn from. his 
sife’s book that he never read any- 
thing; this accounts, ef course, for 
1e extraordinary composition of the 
New York Graphic, his tabloid news- 
aper. He was an illiterate man and 
is literary instincts and his attitude 
ywards the generality of mankind 
ere base. Yet such works of his 
us Vitality Supreme and The Virile 
lowers of Superb Manhood sold in 
creat numbers because they held out 
hope to many unhappy people, and 
hecause some of the things they con- 
tuned were true. He was a Muscle 
\fessiah. 

His ideas about obstetrics, how- 
ever, were decidely not true, as the 
mother of his Physical Culture Family 
discovered in the course of seven de- 
liveries and two miscarriages. Mac- 
fudden thought that pregnant women 
should take plenty of exercise, which 
meant long swims, ten-mile walks, 
fust sets of tennis and two hundred 
knee-bends every day for nine months. 
[his was to be sustained on a Belsen 
diet of carrots and. similar roots, 
washed down with rain water. He 
had a notion that hungry mothers 
bore male children. 

Childbirth, to a woman with 
muscles like an Olympic champion, 
may present some difficulties, but 
Macfadden permitted no medical 
care for her before or after, and he 
did not allow a month to elapse be- 
fore another child was in prepara- 
tion. Tam a strong-stomached reader, 
but there are passages in this book 
shich would make a_ buzzard gag. 
It is a textbook of fanaticism applied 
to the pursuit of health. 

H. L. Mencken summed up Mac- 
fadden in a penetrating * paragraph, 
is: “His chief intellectual posses- 
sion, One gathers, is a vast and cock- 
sure ignorance. He seems to be taken 
in by all the transparent quacks who 
advertise in his magazines, and he 
postures as an authority upon the 
crimes of modern medicine without 
Knowing anything more about the 
human body than any other gymnast. 
H's central doctrine is to the effect 
that bodily vigor is the foundation of 
ll virtue.” 


Bodily vigor made a megalomaniac 


acl 


of Macfadden. He wanted to be Pre- 
sident of the U.S.A. He wanted to 
hove still more children “by natural 
ch ldbirth.” He fell more and more 
ul der the influence of the disingenu- 
ov, Fulton Oursler. When his wife 
protested against these things he pon- 
deed (that is to say, he remained 
‘iont for a time) and then delivered 
thy judgment: “Woman, you are no 
lo ger necessary to my success.” This 
ls unquestionably the most revealing 
seitence in this remarkable book. 
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The reader is left with no doubt, 
however, that the “woman scorn’d” 
has had the last word. 

ROBERTSON DAVIES 


DUMBELLS AND CARROT STRIPS, the story 
of Bernarr Macfadden—by Mary Macfadden 
cond Emile Gauvreau — pp. 405 — Clarke, 
Irwin—$5.25. 


In Brief 


MAJOR CAMPAIGN SPEECHES OF ADLAI E. 
STEVENSON—pp. 320—Random House— 
$4.25 


Mr. Stevenson recalls “uncomfort- 
ably” some of the words of Froude 
in his introduction to this volume: 
“The excitement of perpetual speech- 
making is fatal to the exercise of the 
highest powers.” He adds to “excite- 
ment’”’—remembering the hectic occa- 
sion of his speeches’ preparation—the 
word “exhaustion.” Yet despite their 
hurried circumstances, the topical re- 
ferences and the cooled heat of last 
year’s Presidential campaign, the elo- 
quence remains lustrous and vital. No 
other Presidential candidate, surely, 
has ever spoken so consistently well 
so often. For his intelligent liberal- 
ism and faith in his people and ideas 
are burnished and made manifest by 
literate wit. He is eloquent on en- 
during themes. 

A lot of quackery is talked about 
“deeds not words.” The savage, 
noble, or merely strong silent, man 
acts: the civilized person articulates. 
Words are wise men’s counters. Mr. 
Stevenson must be counted among the 
elect. even if he was not elected. His 
sincerity, purpose and intellect are 
an endowment to the American 
people. 


THE LAST HUSBAND—by William Humphrey 
—pp. 239—Mcleod—$3.50 


Despite the stringent analytic view 
of people and the writer’s determined 
aloofness from them, these ten short 
stories have sentiment and good na- 
ture; a sincere and almost moral 
tone. There are bitter-sweet studies 
of school-children with end-of-term 
report cards, an artist perversely arty 
in failure, a queer commuting philan- 
derer (the title story of the book). 

Mr. Humphrey’s range of subject 
is wide, his medium narrow. The 
stories are saved from finicality by his 
humanity. His technical economy 
and art make them vignettes for con- 
noisseurs of the short story. Their 
artful simplicity gives them a wider 


appeal. 


INVITATION TO TEA — by Monica Lang — 
pp. 284 — Nelson, Foster & Scott—$4.50 


Exciting encounters with jungle 
animals; the romance of frontier life 
in far-off Assam, near the Burma 
border; colorful and quiet glimpses 
of native life and servants, and ot 
the little English-speaking societies 
superimposed on India during the 
last twenty years of the British Raj. 
But it is not these which make this 
womanly autobiography good; its spe- 
cial quality is in its portraits of de- 
voted family life in England and the 
creation of a happy married life in 
India. There is little gush, no bitter- 
ness of disillusionment or sharpness 
of assuming intelligence. Such love 


Winner of the Leacock Medal 


for Humour- 


LAWRENCE EARL 


for his delightful book 
The Battle of Baltinglass 


It ‘got their Irish up’!—the idea that their village sub- 
postmistress was being done an injustice. And what did 
the quiet little people of this tiny village of Baltinglass do 


about it? They merely organized a passive resistan 
movement that mushroomed to amazing proportions, ulti- 
mately causing the national government to topple 
In The Battl of Baltinglass, Lawrence Earl tells the 
hilarious details of this historic row. His expert factual 
reporting captures exactly that distinctive flavour of droll, 
full-bodied fun peculiar to the land of shamrocks and 
shillelaghs. 


$3.00 


A Clarke Irwin Book 











HERE IS CANADA 


\ survey of a nation on the march 
whose progress has amazed the world 


ANADA: 
NATION ON THE MARCH 





Never before has one nation sent its top-Hight experts 
to another to describe with complete frankness ever 
aspect of its economy. Twenty eminent Canadians did 


just this in New York’s Town Hall this spring 


Based on their lectures); CANADA: NATION O% 


THE MARCH is an authoritative up-to-the it 
account of Canada todav—and a living tribute to this 
unique achievement in international trust 

end-paper maps... . 20 pages of illustrati 
A CLARKE IRWIN BOOK $4.50 
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DONALD 
CREIGHTON 


JOHN A. 
VACDONALD 


The Youngs Politician 


$5.75 

In I) Creighton, the Uni 
| 

n I [ is one t 
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GOVERNOR-GENERAL ’S 
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MIC NONFICTION 
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MARIE 
McPHEDRAN 


CARGOES ON 
THE GREAT LAKES 


ACAD 


S275 





Mrs. McPhedran deserves ow | 


iw Is } tor wriiuny, Me 


( ll Speakin C B¢ 


GOVERNOR-GENER ALS 
AWARD FOR 
MEVENILE LITERATURE 


“>. | 


EK. J. PRATT 


TOWARDS 
LAST SPIKE 


$2.00 
s a skilled and honest art 
ist working at a noble Canadian 
subjec ind showing that, big 
as it is, itis not too big for 


B. K. Sandwell 





GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S 
AWARD 
FOR POETRY 


MACMILLAN 


70 Bond St., Toronto 





Pb 


is not purblind. Wise as Well as senti- 
ent, it is dutiful and brave and 
enduring 

The portrait is not without heart's 
distress. They must part with theil 
first little daughter, to be schooled as 
usual in England. The last war in 
trudes into Burma and India, sending 
Monica to refuge in the U.S.A. There 
There she 


she fended for herself 


heard of the death of her tea-plante! 
husband. After VE dav she married 
in American friend to both of them 


Good reading about brave living 


NK ON MY FINGERS—by J. H. Cranston 
pp. 188—Ryerson—$4.00 
When a newspaper editor looses 


t 


his tongue about the Toronto Sra 


i. g Atkinson compound ot 


l 


contradictions”) and names which are 
the stutf of Canadian history) and 
journalism of the last fifty vears, the 
1K on his fingers is sure to spatte! 


fascinating ly The late J. H. Cran- 


ston was editor of the Toronto Sta 
Week tor more than a. score ot 
Vears and an actuve newspaperman 

om 896 until shortly before his 
death last December. when this auto 


WOT iphy Was In manuscript 
aS Kine 


Cranston is revealed 


rentle man. mild-minded. What thet 





raised him to an important editorshy 

Perhaps in his rising days amiabilit 

nd a talent for phrases, steady wo 

ind little-Joe stories Were rare com 
Yinations. At anv rate, his Church 
yoers ethics recommended him to 
Joe Atkinson. These were not enough 
for, 4 Hindmarsh, wielder ot 
power at the Sta afte Atkinson 
Hindmarsh tired Cranston 1933 
vhile Atkinson sent a cool note of 
ppreciation Iwo vears later (¢ 


weekly Midland 
\ ae el 


Free Preys vhich he enlarged and 
emade to an excellent Ontario 
veek \ 

The tattle is good, the assessments 
of personalities gentle, incisive and 
occasionally vinegars “It was. th 

n ot J I Atkinso to p yduce 
newspap th vould have big c 
culation, big advertising, nd IY 
yrotits \ uable piece of Can 
ad 1 mode 1 OIK-1OTC Anicn W S 
ongues WV voING 


THE HAPPY ISLAND—by Bengt Danielsson 





pp. 252 illustrated—George Alien & Unw 
ondon—$3.75 
The only Swedish member of the 
Kon- Tiki expedition returned, this time 


with his wite, to the small coral 
sland Raroia in French Oceania on 
which the Kon-Tikt bad been wreck- 
-d two vears before. The Polynesian 
natives were delighted. Most of them, 
fter shaking hands with Danielsson, 
hurried back to the end of the queue 
so that they could shake hands all 
OVe!l again 
Danielsson had 


Ruroia in a festive mood and tound 


previousi\ seen 


it good. He and his wife wanted to 
live there for a while to find if the 
customs, conditions and life were as 
good, gentle and peaceful as they 
had seemed They were. But they 
found that the paradise was not tor 
Even if 
get permission to settle on the island, 


Without 


Polynesian 


foreigners strangers could 
they could buy no land 


land, income, and the 


adaptability, the island could cease to 
be a paradise. The world must al- 
ways be too much with us. 

The translation is by F. H. Lyon 
who also did The Kon-Tiki Expedi- 
tion and Two Eggs On My Plate. 

As 


Chess Problem 


2 HERMANN HELMS, dean of Amer- 
favors us with a 


issue of his 


ican chess, 
mention in the latest 
American Chess Bulletin, due to cele- 
brate its fiftieth anniversary next year. 
Over the vears, this magazine's prob- 
em section, one of high repute, has 
been in charge of three skilled au- 
thorities, H. W. Barry. K. S. Howard 
ind now Edgar Holladay of Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. Under their lead- 
ership, American com- 
posers have developed many themes, 


progress e 


and some important composing tour- 
nevs have been promoted. 

Our thoughts turn to the quartette 
of W. A. Shinkman, J. C. F. Wain- 
wright, C. D. P. Hamilton and J. N. 
Babson, as they were responsible for 
many long-range problems, the ma- 
jority. self-mates and a solving chal- 
enge. Shinkman had the crowning 
achievement in a 418-move self-mate. 
to Which he devoted a booklet. 

Ot modern two-movers published 

the Bulletin. a lightweight of two 
vears back took our fancv and we 


eproduce it on diagram: 


Problem No. 17, by C 


Black 


W. Sheppard. 


Five Pieces. 





Fis e Pieces 


White 

White to play and mate in two. 

Like Sam Loyd, the puzzle king. 
Shinkman injected humor into many 
of his compositions. A favorite is his 
double-grab) three-mover from back 
in 1882 

White: K on KR2; Q on KB3:; R 
on QKt7: B on QB7; Kt on KKtl; 
Ps on QR2, ORt6, QB2. QB6 and 
KKt2. Black: K on QRI; Rs on QR4 
and KI; P on KR4. Mate in three. 

Key-move I.K-RI, waiting. It 
R-R3; 2.Q-K2, etc. If R-R5: 2.Q-K4, 
etc. If RxP; 2:0-B7, etc. if E-O) o 
KKtl: 2.Q-Q5, etc. If R-QBI; 2.Q-B5, 
etc. If R-R1; 2.Q-B3, etc. If P-RS; 
2.Q-R5, etc. 


Solution of Problem No. 16 


Key-move 1.Q-R7, threatening 
2.Q-B2 mate. If Kt-K3 or QxQ; 
2.B-Q5 mate. If Kt else; 2.QxQ mate. 


It P-Kt6; 2.Q-K4 mate. If B-Q8; 
2.Q-Q3 mate. If K-Kt6; 2.Kt-RS 
mate “CENTAUR” 
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\ostalgia on the 


i FEW WEEKS AGO, while re-visit- 
ig Winnipeg. I passed Dr. Du- 
potato patch on Assiniboine 


Avenue. Of course, it isn't a potato 
now an apartment block has 
re built there—but Madame Gau- 


s house is next door and, just 
id the corner on Donald Street. 


5 house where I spent my child- 
1 We lived at No. 52 and, imme- 
ii , south of us lived Captain 
Spink: immediately north of us was 


the little six-apartment block which 
Mr. Patterson had built on a lot adja- 
cent to his own residence. 

[he big Hastings house was directly 
wcross the street at No. 55 and their 


elatives. the Billy Mathesons, had 
smaller residence next door. Old Dr. 
D s home was 59 Donald Street. 


\s I passed the potato patch a few 
go, | could remember how Dr. 
Dt ooked when he would come 
eh the wire gate. carrving an egg 
asket. Dr. Duval t KI 


with white side-whiskers and 


was a short, stocky 


vhich gave him a slight resem- 

to Santa Claus. trimmed for 
immer heat. He wore a black 
nd a shirt and collar. but often 
ent without a tie while working 
S potato patch He wore a flat 
0. It’s peculiar. but I can’t bring 
nto focus without that cap. al- 
1 | must have seen him bare- 


1 often. in his house and in 


His tull name was Rev. Frederic B 
D and mv father told me that he 
of French Huguenot stock. This 

ted for the fact that around h 
Various times were four Co- 
three Lorraines, three Hughs 
) little world was limited on the 
Barker’s Funeral Home and 


culonery store on the corner 


! Broadway and, in the south. by Dr 
) s potato patch Because Dr 
D S grandchildren out-numbered 

ther children on the street. we 
great deal of our time in his 
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Irospects of starvation and Deing cu 
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Assiniboine 


Those things Were Called “vards” 


those days although a goo d half 
of his ground was given over to the 
garden. Even when we stumbled into 
his flower-beds or filched his berries. 
merely shook his head and softly 
murmured his favorite expression 
“kids is kids.” 

I don't remember any dogs—other 


I 


our own on that street. Our 


dog was a St. Bernard, named Prince. 


he was as large as a polo pons 


There is no record of Prince having 


taken a bite out of anv one, but. cer- 


he scared the pants off the 


tradespeople. The milkman, the bread- 


and the postman were in such 
of him that they bovcotted our 


Eventually. faced with the 


trom communication with the out- 


world. except te leph« me, 


tather loaded Prince into a baggage 


and shipped him off to my) 





who was the railway agent 


rancis, Sask. 


Prince languished in Francis. There 


no postmen or milkmen 
yreadmen in Francis anc life lost its 
for him One dav. bored by it 


1@ simply crawled under the sta- 


platform and died 
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Duva Ss potato patct 
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iS Narrow strip of s C 


stretched from the sidewalk of Assini- 


Avenue right down to the 
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waters of the river. When he put this 
land under cultivation, it was only 
natural that there was an exodus of 
curious children from the yard at 59 
Donald Street. 

There were regular evening proces- 
sions — the old man followed by the 
chattering children, travelling slowly 
down Donald Street and across As- 
siniboine as Dr. Duval watched for an 
automobile or a speeding cyclist and 
clucked: “Kids is kids.” 

Those of us who were mere neigh- 
bors entered into these agricultural 
activities, at first, with considerable 
gusto. Dr. Duval taught us how to 
dig the pits and then plant the chunks 
of seedling potatoes, first to the north 
and then to the south. He was stoutly 
opposed to planting east to west. When 
the first novelty wore off, and nightly 
there were arduous tasks of hoeing 
and weeding, those of us who were 
neighbors failed to join the Duval 
grandchildren in the evening chores. 
The Duval grandchildren were dedi- 
cated to the cultivation of the potato 
patch, but when the little procession 
swung out of 59 Donald Street, the 
others busily became engaged in hop- 
scotch or One-Two-Three O'Leary. 
We journeyed back to the potato 
patch in the autumn when we could 
assist in harvesting the crop. 

Those short trips down to Assini- 
boine weren't without adventure. 
There was the autumn when the small 
river steamer was pulled up on the 
bank of the Assiniboine, just at the 
bottom of the potato patch. Looking 
at those muddy streams today, it’s dif- 
cult to imagine that once they were 
navigable waterways. That small 
steamer kindled our imaginations and, 
when Dr. Duval’s back was turned, 
We attempted to break into it, but the 
locks defied our childish fingers, and 
one day the next spring, the steamer 
had disappeared, carrying its secret 
with it. 

At the bottom of that potato patch, 
too, we fell among our first evil com- 
panions. The boys and girls who lived 
on Assiniboine Avenue were consider- 
ably more worldly than Dr. Duval’s 
flock from Donald Street. They ex- 
posed us to the perils of nicotine but, 
fortunately, just before we became in- 
cipient victims of hashish or opium, 
my father appeared, scattering all but 
his errant son, who suddenly found 
his feet imbedded in large cakes of 
cement. 

It was during one of those sum- 
mers, when the Duval grandchildren 
were hoeing the potato patch, that | 
was sent to visit my Uncle Bert at 
Francis. My uncle Bert was a patient 
man and he would pull the express 
truck along the station platform, pre- 
tending to be a horse while I was the 
drayman. When, during these exer- 
cises, he failed to come to a sufficient- 
ly smart stop, he was understandingly 
surprised to hear me shout: “Whoa 
you crazy son — — ——!” 

Obviously I had been away from 
Dr. Duval’s gentle influence too long 
and had fallen, temporarily, under the 
spell of Tom, the Francis village 
teamster. 5 

Then, there was the affair of the 
vacant lot which lay just south of 
Captain Spink’s house. I remember 
that vacant lot for several reasons. 
Corinne Saunderson fell there, when 


I was chasing her, and’ she suffered q 
terrible semi-circular cut when she 
landed on the broken bottom of g 
milk bottle. I] suppose she carrics the 
scar to this day. 

Even better, I remember the eve. 
ning when the neighborhood | \wyer 
fell asleep in the vacant lot. H. had 
been coming down Donald Str et, a 
jaunty figure, swinging a cane, ear. 
ing a checked suit and a straw iter 

He veered slightly as he re ched 
the vacant lot; then removed bh s hat 
and, executing a few mincing steps, 
keeled over on his back. The ch!dren 
gathered around him, sniffing the 
fruity vapors which exuded from 
him. From the beatific smile 1 his 
face, it was obvious he was no 
pain. 

We were standing there when y 
heard Dr. Duval coming dow) the 
street slowly. There was no expression 
on Dr. Duval’s face. One by one 
faster and faster, we ran awa\ from 
there, ashamed of our own curiosity 

Dr. Duval never mentioned the in- 
cident to us. 

Today, when I return to Wi nipeg 
I make a brief pilgrimage to Donald 
Street. As I pass his gate I can see 
him shaking his head gently and I cai 
hear him say, “kids is kids.” 

Jim Coirmay 


e 
This Wicked World 


A Minnedosa, Man., car thiet was 
captured whilst searching for himselt 
Alex Johnson got three months atte 
taking a car, ramming it into a cul: 
vert, then joining a crowd watching 
ball game. He was later art 
among volunteers searching 
thief. 





Windsor (Me.,) police are look- 
ing for two young women who in 
vaded the home of 82-year-old Fre 
Merrill and “hugged” him out 
$220. They stole a billfold trom his 
pocket. Later, Albert Smut 88 
complained he had lost his wa nd 
$20 when the same pair showered 
him with their embraces. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hudson of Bivookls! 
received two complimentary ckets 
for a premiere film show The\ 


didn't know who had sent the \I- 
ter the show they discove: their 
home had been ransacked ind 


note “Now you know.” 


Emery Turner, fined 5% 
drunkenness, told Toronto \lag!» 
trate F. C. Cullen, it wouldnt d 
“Now Fl just have to go and 
steal,” he said. 


Civil service examinations 
posts of sergeant and lieutena I 
lice at Philadelphia had to called 
off. Somebody stole the tes que 
tions. 


: yf po- 


ness 
| erie 


Iwo men_ broke into 
(N.S.,) town hall, rescued friend 
booked earlier on a drunk charge 
and made their getaway. 


London (Eng.) police are seekin? 
a thief who made off with a ‘ruck I" 
Piccadilly. The truck was loaded wit" 
burglar alarms. 


Saturday Vist! 
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Restoration of Free 


Trading in Copper 
OSS 


A{ROLD WINCOTT 


if ANNOUNCEMENT that pri- 
te trading in copper will be re- 
on the London Metal Ex- 
on August 5 next surprised 
Towards the end of April, 
nistrv of Materials reduced the 
U.K. consumers from £280 


»53 a ton (or from 35 US. 


lb. to 314% U.S. cents). It 
down the price it pays its 
n and Canadian suppliers 
ie £268 a ton (33% US. 
lb.) paid hitherto to the Rho- 
companies to the basis of the 
nternal price received by 
n producers for metal sold 
U.S. (about 30 U.S. cents a 


t 240 a ton). 


cut in the consumers’ price 
the U.K. price about in line 
levels then 

taken to 
the restoration of free deal- 
the metal in London. 


ntinental “free” 
ind was generally 


time the news of the latter 
ent arrived some two weeks 
ntinental markets in coppe! 
below the newly 
price, and for the 


en wel 
d Uk. 
sentiment here appears to be 
and not very bullish. 
\ not difficult to understand. 
sition to a free market Is a 
nd more complex process in 
of copper than it was in the 
ad, zine and tin, for copper 
a great variety of specifica- 
fabricated shapes. With the 
n-ferrous metals, a_ free 
is meant a falling market. 
5 is a long way off—suffi- 
off for a lot to happen be- 
rives, and most that happens 
‘Ss seems to be part of a de- 
pattern. 
e of this uncertainty, con- 
ave held off—and thereby 
ed still further to the un- 
About a year ago, U.K. 
was buying about 30,000 
lew copper a month, and as 
is the first quarter of this 
inthly consumption of new 


. 1953 


and secondary — together averaged 
40,000 tons. In April this year, 
purchases of new copper from the 
Ministry had fallen to 13,000 tons 
and domestic consumers’ stocks had 
been run down at March 31 last to 
13.600 tons. 


Although some recovery in pur- 
chases to around 15,000 tons is ex- 
pected during May, June and July, 
it is estimated that the Ministry of 
Materials will emerge from the period 
of control as a bull of about 200,000 
tons of copper. No one expects the 
Ministry to fling all that metal on the 
market. Indeed, talks have been tak- 
ing place with Commonwealth sup- 
pliers and their agencies on the 
methods to be adopted to cause the 
minimum upset to the market as and 
when these stocks are released. It is 
further expected that the government 
will retain part as a strategic stock- 
pile, as it has done with lead and 
zinc. 

Nevertheless, it is easy in these 


circumstances to understand why 
consumers are holding off, and why 
the current guess is that the tree 
market may, other things being equal, 
open around £200 a ton (25 cents 
a lb.) But this forecast, even if it is 
borne out by events, is not regarded 
too tragically. 

There is general and natural satis- 
faction here over the prospect that 
the world price of copper will again 
be determined in London. There are 
valuable invisible exports to be earned 
in the process. The new freedom, 
coupled with the expected reduction 
in price, will, it is hoped, stimulate 
the industrial use of the metal. There 
has been fairly general agreement 
among commercial interests here that 
copper had been too expensive and 
that as prices fall back a number ot 
outlets, particularly in the building 
trades, may begin to expand again. 

At the same time, a price of around 
£200 a ton would be reasonably 
profitable to the main producers, 
certainly those in the sterling area. 
The recent reduction in price may be 
estimated to have cost the four pro- 
ducing mines in Rhodesia, on the 
basis of a minimum output of 300.- 
OOO tons, a matter of £8 millions a 
year, and a further fall in price, of 
perhaps double the fall recently an- 
nounced, would seem to hit such pro- 
ducers pretty hard. In fact, however, 
as generally happens these days, the 
fall in revenue would be cushioned 
by tax savings. Here, a special factor 
arises —the transfer of two of. the 
Rhodesian undertakings, Roan Ante- 
lope and Mufulira, from the U.K. to 
Rhodesia, as from July 1. This will 
reduce the companies’ tax liability 
still further. 

On the 
balance of ’ 
means unfavorable to copper. World 
production is about in line with world 
needs on a broad view. Often, copper 


longer-term view, the 


probabilities is by no 


production is of the very substance of 
social betterment and security pro- 
grams on which political futures in 
the producing depend. 
There is, in this connection, a school 
of thought here w hich believes that a 


countries 


considerable demand for copper ex- 
ists behind the Iron Curtain, and that 
that demand will be satisfied from the 


New York Copper Prices 





West if the alternative courses are 
even less palatable. 

Various schemes for the expansion 
of output are in progress, but the high 
capital cost of such schemes suggests 
that the expansion in world supply 
will not on Outpace the 
growth of world demand. Finally, 
there is the fact that coppe1 happens 
fortunately to be largely identified 
with basic and expanding industries 
such as electricity generation and dis- 
tribution, machinery, and transport. 
Provided it can keep competitive with 
alternative metals, the 
mand for copper, temporary 
apart, should continue to grow. 

The one big “if” 
up, as seen from London, is the im- 


average 


secular de- 
upsets 


in the copper set- 


ponderable which dominates all eco- 
nomic and industrial thinking these 
days—the possibility of a recession 
in industrial activity in the United 
States. The United States, after all. 
normally consumes about half the 
world output of copper and a good 
deal more than half in present ab- 
normal conditions in Europe. In re- 
cent months, consumption in America 
has been exceptionally strong. 

If U.S. business activity remains at 
a high level, then despite the recently 
diminished buying by European con- 
sumers, it could be that some of the 
short-term doubts about copper’s fu- 
ture will prove to have been over- 
done, and, when free trading starts 
in London, it will start on a_ better 
basis than that now envisaged. 

If, on the other hand, it becomes 
apparent during the early months of 
free trading that the United States 
will, in 1954, be facing a slackening 
of trade comparable with that which 
it experienced in 1949, the impact on 
copper could be severe, and the exist- 
buying 


ing recession in European 


could be prolonged and intensified. 
& 

Futures Trading 

With the resumption of futures 
trading in copper this month in New 
York, another long step forward to- 
wards the free markets. where buver 
and seller can meet without govern- 
ment interference. has been taken 

The function of the futures mar- 
ket, as its name proclaims, Is to deal 
in contracts for future deliverv in al 
manner of commodities from onions 


and wheat to zinc. By means of 





these arrangements, sellers can con- 
tract for the delivery of unharvested 
crops or unmined metal Rubbe 





I 


from Singapore can be sold long be- 
fore being shipped Buvers of these 
contracts. which terminate in the 


months named (such as July wool), 
protect themselves against increases 


in prices, but take the risk that prices 


may fall 

Another protection to the buyer or 

eller offered by the futures market 

is “hedging.” This is used a great deal 
| 


by manufacturers, to avoid losses on 


Ss 


inventories of raw materials. “Hedg- 


ing” is the term used for selling a 
futures contract short against cash 
purchases Price changes in the com- 
modity then cancel each other. 
Copper futures, whose yearly range 
is shown in the accompanying chart, 
will give some indications of coming 


prices in London. 
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Gold & Dross 
— Ove 


Western Tungsten 


I HAVE some shares of Western 
# Tungsten Copper Mines that 1 
purchased at 3.65. Would you advise 
me to retain it or Sell it at a loss and 
M. J. D., Sydney, NS. 


write it off? 


The market action of this stock, 
since listing on the Toronto Stock 
Exchange, has been a steady drift 


downward from its high of 4.75 to its 
recent price of 2.25. One of the fac- 
tors in this decline has been the mar- 
keting of optioned stock. 

Another factor is the outlook for 
earnings. To this observer, the price 
of the stock near its high was hardly 
justified by the apparent rate of gross 
recovery of metals, or the reported 
ore reserves (500,000 tons of 1.5 per 


cent tungsten ore and 200.900 tons 


of 4.1 per cent copper, 0.2 oz. gold 
and 4 oz. of silver). 
Exploration may develop more 


reserves, and the increase in capacity 
of the Red Rose milling plant to 500 
tons per day should improve earn- 
ings somewhat. 

From the market action of the 
stock, a base of support could form 
near the two dollar level. If support 
develops there. the stock could re- 


cover to about 3.25 on news. 


iH inora Gold 


- WOULD YoU please give me your 
= opinion on the future prospects 
of Winora Gold Mines Ltd.? E. M. C.. 
Halifax. 


At last report, Winora was listed as 
inactive with no work under wav on 
Unless something re- 
markable happens. the stock seems to 
be more of a sale than a buy at the 


present price of 20 cents. 


its properties, 


Souris Valley 


¥ SINCE buying shares in this com- 
pany at 1.30 they have dropped 
to .60. Also in this time the company 
has de velope d wells 
with another in the offing. What is the 
Why, when the 
productive, does the 
value of the shares drop? Do you cen- 


five producing 
reason for this trend? 
wells become 
sider this company to be a good long 
L.W.B., Ottawa. 


The total assets of Souris Valley, at 

report, amount to $2,964,011. 
When compared with the issued 4,- 
037,938 shares of stock, thev give 
a total asset per share value of 70 
cents. When the public excitement in 
the oil boom subsided, and the mar- 
keting efforts of the sponsors to dis- 
tribute stock ceased, the stock retreat- 
ed from its overvalued position to ap- 
proximate value. 

New stocks pass through several 


term investment? 


last 


phases of seasoning. The first phase, 
and the one usually accompanied by 
the most excitement, is when the stock 
is marketed by the underwriters. They 
“make a market” in the stock by en- 
deavoring to push the price above the 
level of their options so that the stock 


can be distributed to the public. The 
second phase comes when distri! ution 
is complete. the news dries up. and 
disappointed shareholders, who ught 
for a fast profit, sell out. This selling 
eventually brings the price bac! to a 
level where basic values again make 
it attractive to buyers. 

The next phase consists of © con- 
stant adjustment to value. If tho ven- 
ture is successful, then the price w 
move up and eventually rea 
overvalued level again. Then the evcle 
repeats and those who buy in hast: 
at the top can reflect upon their e1 
at leisure. 

If the venture is not succes: 
will not attract buying and the stock 
will eventually sink of its own \eight 
into oblivion. 

As a long-term investment & sm. 
oil company, such as this, is « sub 
ject for guess and not decision. If 
reserves and income-earning produc 
tion can be built up to where dis 
dends can be paid, it will be an invest- 
ment. If not, it will degenerate trom 
speculation to a gamble. As the mat! 
ematical odds of any well locating 
in favorable structure, are 8 to 
ot finding a commercial pool of ove 
1 million barrels of recoverable 3 
to 1. it is evident that small compar 
must risk a high proportion of the 
small working capital on every hole 

As we have more that 
here, oil is a big-money gam 


said 


favors the companies with large w« 

ing capital, oil reserves and produc 
tion. Small companies 
most part, speculations, not 


are, 
ments. 


Chimo Gold Mines 
) I HAVE a holding in Ch 


( hase d time 
What are the 
de veloping a uranium mine? § 
hold on or. sell the 
W.ELH., Hamilton. 

The prospect of the com) 
veloping a uranium mine is 
guess. No drilling reports h 


yoMneE aZo 


prospects 


stock 


released since drilling began 
months ago. And, as 3,301,0> 
authorized capitalization of 

lion shares have been issued, “e 4 
inclined to the view that the 
ance of any news will have litt. effes 
upon the market performance t 
stock. 

The broad pattern of dist :butlen 
that has developed on the ct sine 
the high of 4.40 was recor some 
months ago, shows very hea 
exists above 3.25 and it wou pped 
that only the very best of nev s cou’ 
power an advance to 3.75. 

Support has currently be 


able above 2.75 but if this support 
broken downward, objectives of - 
and 1.20 would be indicated. A SP 
loss order at 2.70 is warran! 
Uranium seems to. be comin: 
fairly plentiful. We note a oy 
Journal dispatch trom South Afr 
Saturday Vist! 
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which says that the United States and 
Briish Governments have signed a 
ten-ear contract with the Govern- 
mer! of South Africa and some 20 
goli mines for the uranium these 
mines have in their ore and in the 
hug. stockpiles of mill tailings that 
hav resulted from decades of gold 
mining. 

One plant, handling 40,000 tons of 
tailigs a month, is already in opera- 
tion. and two others with monthly 
cap. cities of 100,000 tons and 150,- 
)00 tons of tailings are being built. 

fhe Journal estimates American 
nvestment in these plants will run 
about $500 million and that more 
than 40% of U.S. uranium supplies 
will come trom them. British invest- 
men! will be about $150 million. 

\, a byproduct operation to gold 
mining. the costs of operation should 
he quite low. With this kind of com- 
petition it would appear that only the 
ver) high grade uranium deposits here 
will be profitable to operate without 
‘overnment subsidy. 


tjuv Petroleums 


f6 SOME MONTHS ago I bought Ajax 

a 1.95. Are these shares worth 
ng or Should I sell now around 

1.40-1.50?—Mrs. K.P., Regina. 


\jax has become primarily a 
natural gas company and has develop- 
ed gus reserves in excess of 190. bil- 
ion cubie feet in the Morinville field 
northwest of Edmonton. Through a 
subsidiary, Ajax Alberta Pipeline Ltd., 
t operates a gas pipeline which sup- 
plies the plant of Canadian Chemical 
Co Edmonton and Morinville Utili- 
td. This line is expected to de- 
ver about 35 million cu. ft. daily 


to the chemical plant on a 20-year 


contract. 

| present market price of Ajax 
appears to be in line with the estimat- 
ed ue of the gas reserves and the 
pipeline. Earnings from gas produc- 
tion should build up working capital 
ind provide funds tor further explora- 
tion and development work. 

\s the company has possibilities of 
growth, the stock appears worth hold- 


Be Power “A” 


8 HAVE some British Columbia 

wer “A” that 1 bought at 26. 
We vou recommend switching this 
u ent into Hiram Walker?- 
C.l. Montreal. 


\ B.C. Power at 36, such a 
MO\. would seem good trading tactics. 
In support of this, we submit the fol- 
low factors: 

Vield on B.C. Power is now 
4.5 as compared to the 6.7% yield 
aN le in Walkers at 45. 

2. As the company reports it intends 
to ge the Class “A” and “B” 
sha the future dividend rate on 
B.C Power has yet to be determined. 
7 company plans to make a 
few Common stock offering. Such an 
ort ¢ will dilute the equity of the 
pres \ and B shareholders and will 
have « definite bearing on the future 
dividend rate. Even though earnings 


crease, they will have to be spread 
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over a greater number of shares. At 
this phase of the market, offerings of 
new stock have resulted in consider- 
able declines in market prices. The 
decline in Aluminum from 50 to 42 
recently, on the offering of rights, is 
a case in point. 

4. The company is carrying a very 
large amount of funded debt: nearly 
$133 million in first mortgage bonds, 
$38 million in preferred stock, $3 mil- 
lion in debentures and $1.7 million 
of B.C. Electric Railway preferred. In 
comparison, Hiram Walker has prac- 
tically no funded debt, excellent in- 
ventory and cash reserve positions, 
and has enlarged its sales against in- 
tensive competition. 

5. The final factor in Hiram Walker’s 
favor is that the taxes on liquor, im- 
posed as a special levy in the United 
States at the beginning of the Korean 
war, will expire by limitation early 
next year. 


Orange Crush 


i WOULD YOU advise me as to whe- 
o ther Orange Crush should he held 
or sold?—A. McH., Winnipeg. 


Orange Crush has shown an im- 
provement in earnings since 1951. 
Earnings per share have risen from 5 
cents to 31 cents in 1952. 

As soft drink sales are determined 
by the weather, any estimate of earn- 
ings for this year would amount to a 
long range weather forecast. With the 
capital surplus at the ratier low level 
dividends will be resumed unless ex- 
ceptional earnings are made. 

Market action will supply the most 
worthwhile indication as to whether 
the stock should be sold or not. If the 
price fails to move above the 1952 
high of 4.25, the stock should be sold. 


Gas Exploration 


AT PRESENT / hold some Gas 
€ Exploration for which 1 paid 
1.35. What are the prospects for this 
stock?—E.R.C., Montreal. 


Gas Exploration has gas reserve of 
about 7 billion cubic feet, much of 
which is concentrated in the Peace 
River area. Marketing of this gas will 
depend greatly upon the decisions 
reached by the Federal Power Com- 
mission in Washington, in granting 
Westcoast Transmission a permit to 
take gas trom the Peace River dis- 
tricts to the Northwest states. Until 
the decision on the Westcoast applica- 
tion is handed dowr. the prospects of 


this company are difficult to assess. 


In Brief 


3 I WOULD appreciate information 
on New Casey Cobalt Silver 


Vines—D.S., Whitefish Falls, Ont. 
The property is listed as inactive. 
wouLp you consider Reality Oils 


a good investment at 9 cents? 
§.A.G., Winnipeg. 


An investment? No. 

WHAT bo you think of Mercury 
Oils as an investment? M. B.., 
Regina. 


It is not an investment. 







5% Return From 


A First Mortgage Bond 







Phillips Electrical Company (1953) Limited, 
a subsidiary of British Insulated Callender’s 
Cables Limited, will, as of April 30th, 1953, 
purchase the rod mill and wire and cable 
business of Phillips Electrical Works, Limited, 
which, with its 60 years of experience is the 
oldest established producer of electrical wires 
and cables in Canada. 










The proceeds of this issue will be applied to- 
wards the purchase of this business. We, as 
principals, offer 







New Issue 






Phillips Electrical Company 
(1953) Limited 


5% First Mortgage Sinking 
Fund Bonds, Series A 


To mature April Ist, 1968 
Denominations: $500 and $1,000 
Price: 100 and interest 









A prospectus, containing information about 
the Company’s operations, earnings and 
assets and further details of this issue will be 
forwarded promptly upon request. 






Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 
Quebec Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. 
Kitchener Regina Edmonton Calgary 
London, Eng. Victoria Chicago New York 





















POWER PLANT 


Guderuriing 


DEMANDS SPECIALISTS TODAY 


Underwriting has become a specialized field 


With new types of power plants, and plants 
: 


with higher and higher power output being 
installed all the time, manufacturers now 


} 


need underwriting service to develop coverage 
suitable for their special requirements 
Through specialization, our Company has acquired the 
skill and knowledge to offer economical, reliable 
underwriting service to cover any type of power plant 
or specialized conditions. We will be pleased to discuss 


your requirements. 


@ Ask your agent or broker for complete details. 


\. 
gC Le) oCya biky ras Cie bts! 


Insurance Co. of Canada 


Me a 
Toronto, Ont 


Celi ea 
Scotia Bidg , Montreal 




































































































Ple accept my ffer to purchase shares of South State 
Mines Limited at $1.00 a share. for which I encl ill payme 
or 
¢ Y ete for! S 1 State Ur Mine 
NAME 
ADDRESs 
I s is a speculative € ity S.N 
THE CANADIAN BANK OF 
THE B. GREENING WIRE COMPANY 
COMMERCE LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NO. 266 Common Dividend No. 63 
NOTICE is hereby given that a DIVIDEND 
: yn the paid- NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 
1as «beer _ meeting of the Directors of The 


CIRCUMSTANCES 


re theaus blaming their circumstances for what they are. 
The people who get on in this world 
for the circumstances they want, and if they 


( CMINSTANCES 
' ’ ; 
who took 
a the . make them 
George Bernard Shaw. 


SOUTH STATE URANIUM MINES LTD. 
* No Personal Liability * 


WE BELIEVE THAT the development of the South State Uranium 
utes a circumstance which merits your immediate at- 


tv const 


e@ Within t past four months the company has completed 1,698 feet 


he 
Diamond Drilling 


@ 19 holes have been drilled to examine the uranium-bearing pegma- 
tite dyke previously discovered on the company’s property located 
in Maisonneuve Township in the Province of Quebec. 11 holes in- 
tersected the main dyke and contained various uranium values. One 
hole No. 13 was drilled beyond the surface outcrop of the dyke and 
proved the extension. Holes Nos. 2, 4 and 19, fell short of their ob- 
ective although No. 2 hole at a depth of 170 feet intersected 2.3 
feet of radio-active ore which assayed .092% U308 or $13.25 per ton. 

@ Other holes gave the following values: 

No. 1 hole at a depth of 70 feet, cut 1’°3” of core which assayed 

0.15 U308 or $21.30 per ton. No. 4 hole at 70 feet, cut 2’5” which 
issayed in part .06850% U308 or $9.87 per ton. This drill hole cut 
i narrow section at 70’ which assayed .63% U308 or $90.72 per ton, 
Hole No. 18 the most successful to date at 97’°5” cut a core width 


of 7°5” which assayed 0.1881% or $27.09 per ton 








@ Further assaying is being carried out in the high grade sections of 
the drill core to determine the amount of the Tantalum oxide con- 


‘oO pursue the encouraging results already established and to ex- 
plore other areas of the property, a further contract for additional 
drilling of 4,000 feet has been let and is NOW IN PROGRESS 


Considerable interest is centred around the holdings of South State 
ranium Mines in view of the large amount of staking by other com- 


anies in this area 
South State Uranium Mines Limited shares can be 


purchased direct from the company or through yout 


own broker 


SOUTH STATE URANIUM MINES LTD. 


Suite 512, 21 King Street East, Toronto, Ontario 
Telephone: EMpire 8-5968 





The company has registered 360,000 shares of its treasury stock with the 
Security Exchange Commission, Washington, D.C., to be sold in the United 


States, proceeds from which will be used for future development. 


SOUTH STATE URANIUM MINES LIMITED, 
Suite 512, 21 King Street East, 
roronto, Ontario 








Company 
198 








Cents per 
of the 





June 15th, 1953 
By Orc of the Board 





Order of the Board A. M. DOUDA 


Secretary 


N. J. McKINNON Hamilton, Ontario 
General Manager May 27th, 1953. — 
29th May 1953 


Limited, held 
a dividend of Five 
r share on the Common Shares 
Company was declared payable 
July 2nd, 1953, to shareholders of recor 
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ZELLER: 





Its turnover that counts. 


Who’s Who in Business 


POOQQOOK 


¥ THE MAN WHO, in some respects 
4) at least, has done in Canada what 
the mass-production salesmanship 
methods of Mr. Woolworth and his 
imitators have done in other parts 
of the world, is an amiable, balding 
businessman, who was born on a 
farm in Ontario’s Waterloo county 
to a family that had arrived in Canada 
from Germany half a century before. 
Walter P. Zeller is his name—a name, 
in golden letters, that looks down from 
the black vitriolite fronts of 36 stores 
across the Dominion. 

Like many another top retailer of 
today, he had his early experience at 
Woolworth’s. He started literally at 
the bottom, taking a job as a basement 
storekeeper, and worked his way up 
from there. And in his early years, 
about the time of Worid War I, he 
and his young wife lived with suit- 
almost permanently packed. 
Starting at Chatham, Ontario, they 
moved to Winnipeg, to Saskatoon, 
Hamilton, Toronto, Brooklyn, Balti- 
more, Pawtucket, New Haven, Syra- 
cuse and finally back across the border 
to London. 


Cases 


It was the Kresge company, which 
he joined after leaving Woolworth’s, 
that kept him so much on the move 
and gave him the knowledge of buy- 
ing habits that has served him in such 


good stead as head of his own 
million dollar nation-wide cha 


The prosperous year of 192 


the first Zeller signs go up. 
stores in St. Catharines, Guelp 
don and Fort William. The pa 
scarcely dry betore the p 
changed hands. An Americai 
Schulte-United Limited, didn 
the Zeller chain so much 
wanted the boss of it. But they 
the whole lot. lock, stock and 
who was torthwith installed 
executive job in their New Yor} 
quarters. 

The depression weakened th 
powerful Schulte-United chai 
Mr. Zeller bought back all 
stores plus the other Canadia 
in the chain, 14 in all. For ec 
he closed down three, but apa 
the war years. he has opened 
one new store each year betwec 
and 1952. 

The chain gradually becam 
try-wide with branches in the 
towns and cities Barrie, ‘ 
and Fredericton at first 
ones such as Halifax, Calg 
Vancouver came later. He ops 
first Toronto store three ye 
in the Bloor street area whi 
to be known as the city’s 
Avenue” an area noted 
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ance Of its well-designed store 
ts and its fur and jewel-filled 
lows has handsomely paid off. 
that time the stocky (5 feet 
inches, 140 Ibs.) president re- 
ced: “We've stayed away from 
cities purposely in the past be- 
e we've always thought we could 
n outstanding job in the smaller 
2s. But we’ve grown to be a nat- 
organization, and there is no 
or any reason for staying away 
1 Toronto”. 
it a stronger clue as to why 
7eller activities are still expanding 
obably to be found in his state- 
“You can't keep good people 
our staff by standing still. As 
abilities develop, the company 
create bigger jobs for them”. 
me of these “bigger jobs” have 
top Zeller executives into the 
car” class and other employees 
»oked after in a dozen different 
which include attendance 
is. extra winter vacations for 
service emp!oyees, and pension 
1ospitalization schemes. 
out the profit-sharing scheme, 
has enebled employees to split 
most a quarter of a million dol- 
per vVear in recent vears, the 
is Mr. Zeller says, “it’s some- 


to encourage people to do their 





is frank about the secret of 
ss so far as Zeller’s Limited is 
rned. “When vou operate a 
‘he explains, “you have certain 
xpenses such as light, rent and 
ss taxes. Whether vou do $1,000 
ten times that 
it. vou still have to meet them. 
vhen vour store begins to turn 
lot of goods for the same 
t of expenses that vou start to 
monev”. 
guickly building up to such a 
er. each of the stores started to 


of business or 


money almost as soon as it was 
ind total sales, including those 
subsidiary Federal 
Ltd., topped million in 


ir just ended. 


company. 
$35 


n their emplover isn’t around 
the 2,000 emplovees of Zeller’s 
across the country kept 
1 with his activities and hobbies 
vhotography and the theatre) 
the medium of Zeller’s Forum, 
hronicles. in word and picture, 
ss-the-wor!d travels and such 
partv he for the 
1 of Montreal emplovees. At 
tv the children gleefully shared 
year-old president’s enthusiasm 
elaborate press-button model 
Which covers a large table 
sitting room. 
father of two sons (the elder 
led in the Air Force during 
) Walter Zeller likes children. 
business chores, he finds time 
directorships for Shawbridge 
Farm, Montreal YMCA and a 
’s hospital. 


j 
j 


are 


as a gave 


er this year he was elected a 
of the American-owned W. 
it Company, which operates 
00 stores throughout the U:S., 
it company became affiliated 
llers. For most people that 

more work and worry, 
Canada’s bustling chain-store 
merely 
avelling. 


mean 


means a reason for 
JOHN WILCOCK 


§, 1953 


Stockholder’s Tour 


In marked contrast to the dry-as- 
dust annual reports produced by many 
companies, Dominion Stores Limited 
has produced a LIFE-like survey of 
the 200-store organization's activities 
as seen through the eyes of a pretty, 
blonde stockholder. An inspiration of 
advertising director J. Scott Feggans, 
whose ingenuity has turned out simi- 
larly unique reports in the past (one 
was presented in crisp tabloid-news- 




































paper style) the booklet charts Dom- 
inion’s course through its 12th con- 
secutive record year — $120 million 
worth of almost 21 per cent 
above the previous year. 

Shareholder Mrs. Amos is shown in 
the report beginning her tour (in 
color) in the desk-less office of presi- 
dent J. William Horsey. She meets 
executives and department managers 
in each of the company’s six eastern 


sales, 


districts. 


Just 32 years old (one year older 





than its photogenic guest), Dominion 
Stores Ltd. is gradually changing its 
merchandising methods by 
trating its selling in airy, centralized 
“mammoth markets” instead of a mul- 
titude of smaller shops. At the mo- 
ment there are 14 of these huge stores 
in Operation. with more planned, each 
serving a neighborhood. 
The immediate results of this policy 
earned Mrs. Amos her 
stockholders 52'2 cents per share dur- 


ing 1952. 


concen- 


narticniar 
I articular 


and tellow- 
















Modern rolling mill practice. . . 


The twin crive, with each roll driven separately, 
thereby eliminating the pinion stand, was pioneered 
by ‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ as early as 1922. 
here are the main motors of a double armature twin 


reversing drive developing 
for a 45 inch slabbing mill. 
and 
‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC* 


dece eration required is 


obtained by 


standard reversing mill Control 


hot and 


Shown 


the 


{ 


System, employing the “ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ Magna- and = substations, 


volt rapid response control exciter 


complete layouts 


cold rolling mills 


ELECTRIC” in thi 


information on all 


The Company has supplied many drives for both 
' 


main drives for hot reversing mills, as well as many 


other hot mill drives for continuous and semi- 
27,600 peak horsepower, continuous strip, sheet, wire rod and merchant 
The rapid acceleration sections. Also, the long experience of * ENGLISH 


field provides a wealth of 


es eres ca rablem ™ 
electrical problems . . . power 
going and ventiatin g and 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


rolling mill drives 


Offices in Halifax, Montreal, 


Ottawa, 
English Electric Company of Canada Limited. Head Office and Factory 


Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, 


Edmonton 


St 


Vancouver 


Catharines, Ontario 
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TV Sales: No Saturation 


o ovER 300,000 families in this 
country own some kind of a TV 
set today. According to trade esti- 
mates, this figure may well be dou- 
bled by the end of the current year. 

In the short space of 12 months 
the television set has become not only 
a topic of considerable debate but 
for its price, Canada’s fastest-selling 
commodity. One year ago, there were 





116,616 television sets in use, located 
in towns and cities where programs 
from U.S. stations could be received. 

When the CBC finally started its 
Montreal and Toronto telecasts last 
fall, sales managers took on extra 
help to handle the orders which more 
than doubled to 7,000 sets per month. 
Before the close of the year 25,000 
sets were being sold each month—a 


Lick business routine... 
free your mind to plan 


* 
OPV TPNS +4 





os 


( with a Dictaphone TIME-MASTER ) 


HEN you can't dispose of business 
routine. vou feel vou re getting no- 
where fast. Pressed —and depressed! 
Phat situation calls for a Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER. the all-purpose electronic 
dictating machine that licks business 
routine. frees your mind for more im- 
portant work. TIME-MASTER gives vou 
positive control of your only constantly 
diminishing asset: fume. 
Pick up the mike, and think... out 


loud. So far as vou're Silene it’s 





The brilliant new plastic Dictabelt is tran- 
scribed, mailed or filed. It’s so inexpensive 


you use it only once, 





DICTAPHO 


CORPORATION 
Greatest name in dictation 


- oem — 







« IT’S AND = 


= @SAID— DONE! ae 
‘ PN 


done. Your secretary transecribes your 
dictation directly from plastic Dictabelts 
that reproduce with FM radio clarity. Not 
a minute lost in seribbling shorthand. 
Less work for her, greater accomplish- 
ment for both of you. 

Simon-simple to operate, TIME- 
MASTER is light. streamlined, rugged. It’s 
precision engineered by the industry's 
pioneer and leader—to serve you for 
many busy vears. 

Whenever, wherever, whatever you 
want to communicate, TIME-MASTER 
makes it easier. The busier you are. the 
more you need this superior dictating 
machine, 

Why not learn how easy it is to lick 
routine... to get the best out of your 


mind... to keep on top of your job? 





This coupon will tell you how! 
Use it—now. 


Dictarnone Corporation Lrp 
Dept. SN-299 
629 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 2. Ont. 


I would Like A free Dictabelt and folder 
A free TIME-MASTER demonstration 

Name Se = 

Company cate = 

Street 

City & Zone Prov. 


figure which has remained fairly con- 
stant since then but can be expected 
to zoom again with the opening of 
more stations. 

The growth of television in Canada 
has been much slower than in the 
United States, where the demand for 
sets at one time multiplied so fast that 
a lack of trained technicians posed a 
very real problem. Taking heed of 
this warning, the manufacturers in 
this country have kept the service 
factor very much in mind and 
the Radio and TV Manufacturers’ 
Association has organized frequent 
“schools” to help in providing men 
with the required skills. 

The Canadian Radio and TV Man- 
ufacturers’ Association has complain- 
ed bitterly and repeatedly about the 
1S per cent excise tax on radio and 
TV sets but so far without any effect. 
Now that the revenue from the tax 
is to be funnelled into the gaping 
jaws of the CBC, there is considerable 
pessimism about the chance of its 
removal. 

It has not, however, prevented 
Canadians from buying sets=—first at 
lofty prices around $700 and then at 
steadily decreasing cost. One of the 
reasons for the initial price handicap 
with which TV entered Canada was 
that special 25-cycle sets had to be 
designed for a good deal of the Cana- 
dian market, without the hope of 
selling anything like the 25 million 
units which adorn American homes. 
The change-over to 60-cycles in 
thickly-populated Southern Ontario is 
still underway and will not be com- 
pleted for at least five years. 

Canadian manufacturers estimate 
the sales ratio between this country 
and the U.S. is | to 20, and they feel 
that, with sales of TV sets at least, 
there is plenty of selling to make up. 
Actually, experience has shown that 
in the appliance field there is virtually 
no saturation point. Although it is two 
years since the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics estimated that 92 per cent 
of Canadian homes owned a radio, 
sales still average a tidy half million 
sets per year; apart from the fact that 
sets get broken or worn out, new 
developments such as clock radios, 
tea-making sets and combination units 
keep the dealers constantly doing 
business. And it seems a safe bet on 
human nature that if the day ever 
arrives when everybody owns a TV 
set there'll still be plenty of people to 
buy new ones as they tire of the old. 

However, when the current sales 
position is examined more closely at 
dealer level, the picture is like that 
seen in many fringe-area 
crowded and confused. 

It is possible, according to the 
advertisements, to buy a 21-inch tele- 
vision set for as little as $200; but 
after the buyer has signed his name 
to a cheque or instalment agree- 
ment, servicing of the set becomes a 
question. Many dealers find it an eco- 
nomic impossibility to maintain an ex- 
pensive servicing department and still 
compete with the lowest prices being 
offered by other dealers. 

One dealer, Lee Hartman, of To- 
ronto, explains: “It costs me a for- 
tune to keep TV working. Good tech- 
nical servicemen alone demand about 
$100 a week—and, frankly, hundreds 





of calls that come in from cust 
are nuisance calls because the a 
owner doesn’t understand and 
handle his set. But nuisance o 
they all have to be dealt with, an 
runs up expensive bills for the 
who guarantees to provide se: 
when he sells the set.” 

Most of the trade’s problem 
down to the retail price of 
Under the Retail Price Maint 
Act of 1951 a manufacturer ma 
suggest an over-the-counter pri 
the set and he is powerless to p 
the price-cutting and unorthod 
vertising which can turn a | 
upside down. 

Much of the public’s con 
stems from this lack of an 
price list which is, of course, t! 
thing the trade can do nothing 
A substantial proportion of des 
mostly in the East—belong 
12-year-old trade association 
Canadian Association of Radi 
and Appliance Dealers, but the 
enough “independents” top 
frantic competition. The Associ 
secretary-manager, Wilf Hi 
frankly admits that most deale 
going through their toughest 
“The public just doesn’t know w 
is with all this price-cutting,” 
opinion of Mr. Hodgins. “Me 


have dealt with their customers | 


and squarely for years are bei 


passed because dealers are ot 


sets at ridiculously low pric 


prices which must be accompanied 


inadequate attention afterward 
The current price war is bo 


produce casualties before it ends 


profit margin on a television 
already considerably less th 
other appliances, according to 
sources. 

“There’s no doubt the trade i 
ing for a showdown on the 
prices question,” commente: 
sales executive, “and possibly 
of the quick-sale merchants 
out in time. But a television se 
like a package of butter. It’s n 
of thousands of intricate pai 
one of which can go wrong 
‘cheap sales without service 
isn’t one which can build u; 
long-term business for a deal: 

“The best advice I can gi 
potential buyer is to make 
the terms of the sales warr: 
ways ask to see the dealer's 
department and never expect 
thing for nothing.” 


Canada’s Forests 


In total forest area, Canac 
third among the countries 
world. The top two are Ru 
Brazil. The Canadian Go 
Forest Service estimates the ¢ 
forest area to be 1,320,00' 
miles, about 38 per cent of 
land area. More than 764,0( 
miles are classified as being 
of yielding continuous wood 

Of this productive area, O 
two-thirds is economically 
at present. Geographical 
transportation, fire protect 
other cost items determine 
an area can be efficiently 
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TH SUN IS EVERYWHERE 





INSURANCE 
OFFICE IN THE WORLD 








Robert P. Simpson, Manager for Canada 
15 WELLINGTON STREET EAST 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 

Toronto, May 7, 1953 
s hereby given that Canadian Rein- 
surance Company, Toronto, has been 


i by the Department of Insur- 





nce, Ottawa, Certicate of Registry 
No 1411 authorizing it to transact 


business of Fire Insur- 
Insurance, Aircraft In- 
e, Automobile Insurance, Boiler 
Insurance, Credit Insurance, Earth- 
ia Insurance, Explosion Insurance, 
Falling Aircraft 


n Canada the 
Accident 


Insurance, Forgery 

Insurance, Guarantee Insurance, Hail 
Insurance, Impact by Vehicles Insur- 
Inland Transportation Insurance, 


Stock Insurance, Machinery In- 
Personal Property Insurance, 

} Insurance, Real Property 
Insurance, Sickness Insurance, Sprink- 
Leakage Insurance, Theft Insur- 
Water Damage Insurance, Weath- 
Insurance and Windstorm Insurance, 


(Glass 


to the business of reinsurance 
ROBT. F. CLARK, 
Manager. 





Sibtawood Dairies, Limited 
Class “A” Dividend No. 27 


N e is hereby given that the regular 
rly dividend of fifteen cents (1l5c) 
ire has been declared on the out- 


Class “A*’ Shares of the Com- 
ayable July 2nd, 1953 to share- 
of record as at the close of 
s on June 3rd, 1953 


Class ‘‘B’’ Dividend No. 22 


also given that a dividend 
(10c) per share has been 
a i on the outstanding Class “B” 
Sh of the Company, payable July 
( 53. to shareholders of record as 

lose of business June 3rd, 1953 


N e is 


cents 


der of the board 


L. R. GRAY 


Secretary 
Ontario, 
M id, 1953 


CIVIL SERVICE 
(Federal) 


A COMPTROLLER 


Salary — up to $7,500 


Depending upon Qualifications 


for No. 25 Central Ordnance Depot, 
Department of National Defence 
at Montreal 


Details and application forms at your 
nearest Civil Service Commission 
Office, National Employment Office 
anc Post Office throughout Ontario 
Gand Quebec. 





June 13, 195% 


Insurance 


= XS 


Possible PPF Change 
4 PERSONAL Property Floater un- 

derwriters are said to be consid- 
ering the adoption of an 80% co- 
insurance requirement for this broad 
form of insurance, because of the 
disproportion of sums insured to per- 
tinent values. 

According to the practice for some 
years now, a Personal Property Float- 
er policy is issued to an applicant on 
filing a written statement of aggre- 
gate values at risk. The signed survey 
form breaks this figure down to show 
the amount related to such effects as 
(a) jewellery, watches and furs; (b) 
books, tools, instruments and equip- 
ment pertaining to applicant’s busi- 
(c) watercraft — rowboats. 
canoes, outboard motors and boats, 
and (d) all other household and per- 
sonal effects and personal property. 

In a section of the survey form 
devoted to tabulating this data for 
premium computation, the following 
bracketed warning usually appears: 
“(A policy is not issued for a lower 
amount of insurance on unscheduled 


ness; 


property than 80% of the approxi- 
mate total value of such prop- 
erty...)” 


Down at the bottom of the form 
somewhere (as a rule just above or 
below space provided for an appli- 
cant’s signature) occurs the following: 

“It is understood that this \ 
forms no part of any policy which 
may be subsequently issued and is 
for the purposes of underwriting in- 
formation of the insurance company 
only.” 

What do those two quoted excerpts 
from a Personal Property Floater ap- 
plication form mean? 

They signify, first, that the insur- 
ance company (and incident- 
ally names its rates) on the doctrine 
of “80% insurance to value” and, 
secondly, that the policy holder will 
be forgiven if his statements are later 
shown to contain serious shortcom- 
ings. In short, the double-barrelled 
device is aimed at securing the equiva- 
lent of 80% co-insurance but con- 
tains an escape that has, in 
practice, rendered the aim very faulty. 

To get people to pace insurance to 
value under a PPF contract, the com- 
panies evidently exploring 
insurance as a last, and (for Canada), 
drastic expedient. Should this come 
to pass, no one who has conscien- 
tiously provided an insurance com- 
pany with values based on an up-to- 
date personal inventory is likely to 
find his position in any way changed. 

Those who have minimized values 
of their chattels to ensure a premium 
bill of a size they feel like paying 
a fairly numerous group that is re- 
sponsible, sO insurance companies 
say, for failure of the ‘good faith’ 


survey 


is sold 


clause 


are co- 


survey experiment will find them- 
selves behind the eight-ball They 


will almost certainly be co-insurers in 
any claim they may have for partial 


loss. 


G. L. PRaT1 





N a flash .. 


toys left on the walk ...a pet that suddenly goes berserk ... 


. it happens! The broken step you meant to fix... 





Johnnie's 


countless 


other things, all unintentional but each a logical cause for serious injurv. 


Perhaps you have liability insurance . 


. - but has it been adjusted to 


meet the increased awards being allowed by the courts? Current cases 


prove that most people are under-insured. How about it? If you were sued 


... could you pay the hospital bills, doctor’s bills, damages for pain and 


suffering 


meee 


or loss of income? Remember, increased values and increased 


costs all contribute towards your increased liability! 


Make sure now... before anything happens on your property. For the 


best protection against any hazard capable of dissolving your estate... 


contact a Norwich Union Agent. He is specially trained and experienced in 


planning Adequate Insurance . . . for each owner’s individual needs. 


Ask him, without obligation, to work out a low-cost program of 


Adequate Insurance for your estate—including protection against Public 


Ina tla ! 


Liability Claims. 


Ina flash... 


you from your family 


—the upkeep of your estate . . 


-it happens! 


An aceident! One that separates 


see forever. y our children’s educ ation 


- your wife’s opportunity to 


live comfortably—all become desperate problems. No man 


intentionally lets his family down! Nevertheless some do. . . 


by failing to prov ide adequate protection. Let vour Norwich 


Union Life Agent work out a plan of Adequate Insurance 


your 


THE BELL TELEPHONE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of filty ce 





are has been declared payable on 
th day of July, 1953 to 


ot record at the close 





share 
of business « 
loth day of June, 1953 

Montreal ». C. Sez 


May 27, 1953 
ay 19 ae Se 
_/ 


\ é 








th 


a low-cost plan, personally tailored to fit 


own 


nts pel 


the 





53 





requirements. 


“The best background a man can 
Adequate Insurance” 
— NORWICH UNION 


have 








POWER CORPORATION or (ANADA 


Leoreo 





The Board of Directors has declared 


the following dividend 
No per value Common Stock 
No. 46. Quarterly 50c. per share 
payable June 30th 1953 t& 
hoiders of record at the se of 
business on June 5th, 1953 
V. J. NIXON 
Secretary 


Montreal, May 22nd, 1953 









































































Honeymoon Trip 


WHAT ARE the respective costs of 

oe a hone VINOGONn trip, hy alr, [0 
Bermuda, Nassau and = Jamaica? 
B.C., Toronto 

\ seven-day trip from Toronto to 
Bermuda, including air travel, via 
New York, and six nights at the 
famous Castle Harbour Hotel. with 
room. breakfast and = dinner, ts 
$209.80, each of two persons. Rates 
at smaller hotels start from $161.80. 

\ seven-day trip trom Toronto to 
Nassau, including air travel via 
lampa and six nights at the Fort 
Montagu Beach Hotel, with room, 
breakfast and dinner, is $274.40, each 
of two persons. Rates at  smallet 
hotels range from $257.90. 

\ seven-day trip from Toronto to 
Jamaica, including six nights at First 
Class hotels with reom, all meals, and 


sight seeing tours is $370.80. 


Alaska Tour 


# 1 aM making a holiday trip to 
fiaska_ this Summer. Is there 
inv convenient tmland tour? If so, 


how Goes t go and how much does 


cost What ahout hotels? WU 


\ popular Alaskan tour is_ the 


week-long trip to Mt. McKinley Na- 





u'r ATOUR for un 


ur hen see your 


Travel Agent who will plan tt 


36 


tional Park. Leaving Fairbanks on 
Wednesday, the tour returns the fol- 
lowing Tuesday. Transportation is by 
rail on modern streamlined trains; 
the fare is $11.25. The tour price, 
$150 per person, includes lodgings at 
Mt. Mckinley. sightseeing and guides 
for mountain-climbing, gold panning, 
boating, hiking and fishing. 

Alaska’s hotels range in con- 
veniences and cest from the most 
modern and comfortable ($10 a day) 
to the simple but clean log-cabin 
caches. huts built on stilts ($3 a 
dav). The tourist should allow $7 to 
$10 a day tor the heartv, well-cooked 


meals. 


Pilgrimage 


x CAN YOU tell me briefly of some 
of the more important religious 
observances at Ste. Anne de Beaupre 
this vea T.P.C., Sudbury, Ont. 
lowards the end of July there will 


a Series of novenas climaxed by 


be 
the Feast of Ste. Anne on July 26, 
at which His Eminence Cardinal Paul 
Lege of Montreal will celebrate a 
Pontifical Mass. On Sunday, August 


~ 


23 there will be special services in 
connection with the annual pilgrim- 
age of the sick from all over the con- 
tinent. Each year thousands who pray 


before the statue of Ste. Anne, 


ADVENTURE awaits you in 
South Africa—a land rich in 





fascinating contrast native 
kraals and skyscraper cities... 
surf-swept beaches and tower- 
ing mountains...teeming wild 
game and booming modern 
industry 
W herever you ve been, what- 
ever you've seen, you will still 
tind your South African holi- 
day completely different and 
exciting. You may explore the 
world’s richest diamond mine, 
capture” rhino in your cam- 
era, witness ancient tribal cere- 
monies, dine in a sophisticated 
setting. One thing you can be 
sure of —you'll never forget 
~ South Africa, land of the 


year-round sun 


South AA rican Tourist 


CORPORATION “*'OUR 
475 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 32 ST 
Telephone: ORegon 9-3676 


housed at the shrine, claim miracu- 
lous cures and leave their crutches, 
surgical braces and discarded spec- 
tacles on the walls of the place of 
worship. 


Vontreal Shrine 
3} I WOULD appreciate some brief 


information about the famous 
brother Andre's Shrine. | am planning 
a visit to Montreal and would like to 
see lt. J. OH., Detroit, Mich. 


The shrine was officially named 
the Oratory of St. Joseph, after 
Canada’s patron saint, but it is’ far 
better known by the name of its 
founder, Brother Andre, who built a 
little chapel in the woods, in 1904, 
for his own personal pravers to St. 
Joseph. Brother Andre was janitor ot 
the Notre Dame College cross the 
street. Students began to pray with 
him on the mountain. and triends 
joined them. Over the years the group 
which knelt down with Brother André 
became a throng, and with their con- 
tributions the present large Oratory 
was built. along with a menastery, 
the whole surmounted by a vast dome 
that is a landmark. 

This year, as in the past, there will 
be special novena services coinciding 
with the birthday anniversary of 
Brother Andre on August 9. 


1 Real Change 


WE ONLY fave a few days but 
g want a real change, including 
rest, relaxation and fun.—J. A. S., 
Hamilton 

Nothing quite like a cruise. Can- 
ada Steamship Lines’ de luxe Richelieu 
goes on one-week cruises from Mon- 
treal to Saguenay; all expenses from 
$135, up. 

Canadian Pacific’s Great Lakes five- 
day cruise from Port McNicoll to 
Sault Ste Marie and Fort William is 
$80, up 

The Owen Sound Transportation 
Company has a_ five-day cruise 
from Owen Sound to Sault Ste Marie 
via Manitoulin Island ports at $65. 


Vexico City 


— 


oO WOULD YOU recomunend visiting 
S&S Mexico City during the summer 
months, and what is the cost of two 
weeks’ conducted tour?-——S.S., Wind- 
yor, Ont 


Mexico City, due to its high alti- 
tude, has a delightful climate the vear 
round. The cost of a 13-day conduct- 
ed tour in’ Mexico, Visiting many 
places of outstanding interest, includ- 
ing air tare from Toronto, is $487.60. 
Be sure to ask vour travel agent for 
passport details, etc. They are quite 
simple but very important. 


“Go-Anvuwhere” Travel 
x 1AM considering a tour of Italy 


this year. Can you give me any 
advice as to the best method of plan- 
ning a trip by rail and something 
about costs?—J. de P., Montreal. 


The Italian State Railways recent- 
ly inaugurated =a “go-anywhere™ 
ticket enabling the traveler to journey 
anywhere on the network of the rail- 
ways, stopping anywhere and resum- 
ing the trip on any other train, with- 





out any further formalities or extry 
charges. The “go-anywhere” ticket 
designed especially for the cop. 
venience of travelers from abr. .d: 
cannot be purchased in Italy. 


betore you leave, paying in ars 
through your travel agent oF from 


CIT Travel Service. 11 West +42ng 
Street, New York 18, New Yx 

The “go-anywhere” — ticket 
reasonable in cost, and are \ 
ten or twenty days, with re: owas 
possible up to twice the origin 
period tor a small additional 
Thev are available for first, sec 
third class travel. A ten-day tic het 
$38.40 first class, $25.60 
class, and $16.00 third ¢ 
twenty-day ticket costs $57.6 
class, $38.40 second class. and ‘24 
third class. There is no extra 
for traveling on rapido trains 


Two Months in Europe 
*] WHAT PLACES could we ¢ 


ably visit in Europe in 
of about two months’ durati 
what would he the cost of an ¢ 
tour with first class hotel ac 
dations throughout, and trans-A! 
crossings in a de luxe express 
H.F.F., Winnipeg. 

In 55 days, you can visit Paris. t 
French and Italian Riviera, Rome 
Naples, Capri, Sorrento, Florence 
Venice, Italian Lakes, Swiss resorts 
Rhine voyage, Cologne, Brussels 
The Hague, Amsterdam, London and 
Shakespeare’s country at a cost 
$2086. 


European Trade Fairs 


Fe I ENJOYED my visit to the Car 
dian International Trade ! 
Toronto very much. 1 am spend 
quite a bit of time in Euros 
this vear and 1 wender if you 
give me the dates of some of th 
ine Trade Fairs there?—C.T.. L 
don, Ont. 

Some of the more important Eur 
pean Frade Fairs for 1953 are 

Luxemburg, July 11-26: Stoch- 
holm, Aug. 22 - Sept. 6; Leipz 


Aug. 30 - Sept. 9; Utrecht. Sept 
1-10; Strasbourg, Sept. 5-20). Bar 
Sept. 5-23; Frankfurt, Sept. 6- 

Vienna, Sept. 6-13: Cologne. Sep 


6-15; Salonica, 6-27; Ghent. Sep! 
12-27; Marseilles, Sept. 12-26 


Touring Britain 


Ey WHAT IS the best metho f 
ine the United Kingdon H.] 


Vancouver, 


Thos. Cook & Son have Wide 
range of all expense mot co 
tours available from Lo & S 
week's tour of Devon and ( wa 

678 


covering all expenses, costs 
The 13-day tour of the Engl: ) Lakes 
Highlands of Scotland. and ( ted 
towns, costs $144. There 

motor coach tours of shor aura: 
tion from $14 up. You ¢ trave 
by private car and chauffeu. with 
daily allowance of 70 mii 
rate of $19.25 upwards, ve 
on the make and size of ¢ 
Yourself Cars are available 
makes and sizes, and ra 
$33.60 up per week, allow °2 4 
mile per day average drivin= ‘4! 
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CANADIAN cosmetician 


Elizabeth* {rden’ (Page 40 


Conversation Pieces: 


. .. UAL wives are too repressed, according to 
Dr. Mary Macaulay, British marriage expert. Simple 

let off steam and scream if thev feel like natural 

that makes marriage “percolate”. The Doctor is married 
to a doctor—and has two grown sons 


The week of June 15 appears to be Convention Week 


women’s organizations. In Winnipeg, the 60th anniversary of 


National Council of Women of Canada will 


be celebrated. 
under the presidency of Mrs. A. Turner Bone, of Montrea 
In Quebec City, the 60th anniversary of the YWCA 
National Council will be observed. Present will be 

YWCA President, Lilas Barnes. of Chicago. 

Vice-President of the French YWCA, Madeleine Bar 

will be the Canadian National President. Mrs. J. | 

OBE. of Toronto 


Helen Eckert. an Edmonton school teacher. 
33.400 bursary by the Federal Department 


post-graduate training in physical education 


In music circles: after 15 vear 

Music Club, Mrs. E. M. Harvey recently resigned: 
President is Mary Black. At the annual meeting of 
Committee of the Ottawa Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Gowling was elected President: 

Conductor Eugene Kash had, 

some 23.000 children” to concert music 

Mrs. R. J. Collins was re-elected President 
Symphony Orchestra Association: she rey 


school students heard Dr. Kelsev Jones's fir 


Canadian writers in Quebec are combining work wit! 


this week, at the first Laurentian Writers’ Conference 


Senators Cairine Wilson and 

feminine company in the Senate. Recent 

include Mrs. Marianna Jodoin, MBE 

of Montreal, and Mrs. Muriel McQueen Fergusson. 
Fredericton. Mme. Jodoin is Vice-President of the Nat 
Federation of Liberal Women of Canada and is active 
the Regional Welfare Administrator of New Brunswi 


Department of National Health and Welfare, is a m 


charitable and religious organizations. Mrs. Fergusson 1s 


Fredericton’s city council and belongs to the 


Business and Professional Women’s Club. the LODE 


National Council of Women: a graduate lawver. she is 
Regent of her Alma Mater. Mount Allison Universit 


We happened to pick up We Le 

by twins Ruth and Helen Hoffman 
caught our attention: “With some of 
we did surprising things. For breakfa 
we cut up ripe tomatoes, sprinkled 
and covered hem with heavy cream 


with its subtle and unexpected combinati 


Melody Fair, Toronto’s musical summer f 
with Call Me Madam. Gene Raymond will 
Prime Minister of Lichtenburg. His wife 


MacDonald, is expected to accompany him 

opening June 15 is Montreal’s Mountain Play 

Norma Springford and Bruce Rayvmond—n¢ 
I 


Bruce ts a Montrealer 


Newest woman mavor is Mrs. Gordon Gibbons. who went in by 


acclamation in the 500-person village of Portage 
north of Ottawa. She and her husband run the 
The Secretarv- Treasurer Is a Woman, too, Mrs 
And two of the three new council members are 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cameron and her niece. Mildred (¢ 








104 BLOOR ST. WEST 


Dresses Suits Coats 







Accessories 





Bridal Department, KI. 9549 





Accessory Department, MI. 7636 








Store, MI. 4969 





Goderich, 

Ontario 

Season — June 27 until 
September 8 


@ Relax or play in cool comfort 
@ Brick construction 

@ Central heating 

@ Enjoy the tempting cuisine 

@ Recommended by Duncan Hines 





Only 45 miles from the Stratford Shakes- 
pearean Festival. 


= a f 
CA 
" 3a 


Ji overrooxine 3345) 
7_-~— LAKE HURON . 
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SEA LEGS 


Bracing salt air off the broad Atlantic puts 
new spring into your gait. You feel fit— 
ready to enjoy every minute of your stay 
n Atlantic City. There’s diversion aplenty 

and close by Hotel Dennis, where we'll 
jo everything to make you feel at home 
A great family hotel, with moderate rates. 





Boardwalk at Michigan Ave 
ATLANTIC CITY 


Write or telephone for reservations. 
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s A FRIEND wrote from Canada 
recently, “Are the rumors true, 
that service personnel in Europe are 
living like royalty?” By the very next 
mail came a letter from another per- 
son: “Are the conditions pretty grim? 
Do let us know what things you need 
most so that we can send them to 
you.” The following is an answer to 
those questions. 

The pillboxes that were a part of 
the mighty Siegfried Line are ungainly 
masses Of mortar and twisted metal 
against the smooth line of ploughed 
fields and immaculate orchards; but 
in the years since the end of the war, 
Nature has woven a merciful growth 
of green creeper over the jagged ruins, 
and white thorn bushes have spread 
until they all but hide the dark caves 
in the earth. At the top of a hill near 
Zweibrucken, in the centre of that 
Line, stand the spacious new buildings 
of Number Three Fighter Wing, Royal 
Canadian Air Force—the first West 
German air base for jet fighters under 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. 

Since January, there has been a 
systematic influx of Air Force per- 
sonnel from Canada, until now the 
Station’s strength is at almost a thou- 
sand. Only a small percentage of the 
men have their wives and children 
with them in Germany. There are two 
significant reasons. One is the fact 
that Canada maintains a policy of 
Men Only; from the highest-ranking 
officer to the lowliest airman, the 
trans-Atlantic fare for his wife and 
children must come out of his own 
pocket, and housing for them in Ger- 
many must be his own responsibility. 
The other is the often-heard: “I didn’t 
bring my wife and family with me, 
because I didn’t know what we might 
find in the way of living conditions. 
But as soon as I locate a couple of 
rooms in town, I'll tell her to sell the 
car and buy a boat ticket!” 


9 ZWEIBRUCKEN, three miles from 
the Air Base, is Our Town. Close 
to the Saar border, it suffered heavy 
bombing during the final months of the 
war. Many of the public buildings and 
the places of business have been re- 
built, but there are still entire sections 
of the town that are a mass of rubble 
and ruin. Even without an influx of 
residents from other countries, Zwei- 
brucken would have its housing prob- 
lems. Most of the large houses were 
requisitioned several years ago by the 
occupation forces. So, no matter how 
large his family, the NATO house- 
hunter resolutely obliterates all mem- 
ory of a Canadian home with its two 
or three bedrooms. 

The normal arrangement is living 
room, bedroom, and share the bath- 
room and kitchen with the German 
family from whom you rent. In most 
instances, the extreme cleanliness of 
the German housewife, and the good- 
will with which the Canadians are be- 
ing received here, make this latter 
condition less trying than one might 
suppose. It has the advantage of forc- 
ing us to learn to speak German much 
more speedily than we would if we 
were living in self-contained homes. 








Canadian Families in Germany 


During those first weeks, our utter 
ignorance of the German language 
made of the simplest shopping trip a 
major enterprise. We set out in twos 
or threes, armed with dictionaries as 
well as with shopping lists. It was a 
long, slow process, but it never lacked 
interest and humor. 

Any doubts we may have held about 
the food situation were dispelled at 
once. With the exception of brown 
sugar, which the Germans don’t seem 
to use at all, we have found few short- 
ages. Coffee, tea, cocoa, canned fruits 
and vegetables are very expensive in 
German stores; but prices of the basic 
foods are either comparable with or 
lower than the prices in Canada. 
Fresh vegetables and local fruits are 
very cheap. Twenty-five cents will buy 
two medium-sized cauliflower, or four 
pounds of fresh spinach, or two 
pounds of April’s early rhubarb. 

The market-square in the centre of 
town, on a Saturday morning, is any 


ee 





perishables on the window sill farthest 
from the sun. Laundry facilities are a 
problem for many; but we have found 
German women who will do our !aun- 
dry each week, with their own. The 
results are satisfactory and the cost js 
very reasonable. 

Entertainment is the major prob- 
lem. There are so many places {» go, 
so many things to see—and only seven 
days in even the longest week! A fore- 
noon, an afternoon, is all too short, 
when one is walking through town by 
way of the river bank and the Rose 
Gartens, or window shopping «long 
the main streets, or explorin: the 
out-of-the-way shops with their ex- 
quisite cut-glass and delicate . 
There are miles of surrounding coun- 
tryside to visit—beautiful countr:, of 
brooks and leaning willows, flowering 
valleys and high pine groves. : 

We have our favorite Gasthofs 
where there is good humor and excel 
lent food and drink. Just over the hi 
is our “country Gasthof”, where the 
noodles and wine sauce taste better 
each time, the fish is accompanied by 
a bowlful of browned potatoes 








Federa 


RCAF FAMILIES at Zweibrucken airfield. Germany: (Ll tor) Mrs. R. t 
Smith, Saint John, N. B.: Mrs. F. FE. Cooper, Leduc, Alta.; Mrs. 8. V 


Rowatt. Saskatoon. Sask.: Mrs. C. W. 


housewife’s delight. Beneath huge 
colored umbrellas are large wicker 
baskets of lettuce and endive, cress 
and parsley, crisp carrots, apples all 
polished for market-day, tiny white 
onions, firm red cabbages. 

We choose our spices at the little 
booth set under a red umbrella near 
the street corner. Chili, marjoram, 
curry, Caraway: as we name each one, 
the man fills a little tin cup with the 
spice and tosses it into an inadequate 
paper bag shaped like an ice-cream 
cone. The trick is to get home and 
safely into the kitchen without leaving 
a trail of paprika or fragrant nutmeg. 
The fish and meat shops are spotlessly 
clean, and well-stocked. And every 
hackerei has a dazzling array of 
tortes and pastries and cakes, as well 
as delicious French and German 
breads, caraway and poppy-seed rolls. 

Refrigeration is almost non-existent; 
so we shop each day, and store the 


Gaffre. Winnipeg. and Larry (Cooper 


the total rechnung for three perso 
is approximately two dollars. Anc 


there is our “filet Gasthof”, where ts 
thick juicy steak, with a cris» sa 
and a tumblerful of red wine ‘s pee 
for with the equivalent of on. Cat 
dian dollar. 

On week-ends and on speci. [eas 
there are the excursions farthe: afielc 
to the Black Forest, Garmisc!) Hei 


elberg, with its terraced sides 
towers and castle, the Hartz Mout 
tains, Bonn, Cologne, Salsb Lu- 
cerne, Florence. Our wall m. > ts* 
on at least one inked circle ¢:ch ¢) 


—another place to see. 

We aren't living like roy 
we are not in need of fooc 
from friends in Canada, eile. !* 
not all sunlight and flowers th 
an experience I wouldn't 1's 
the world! 





BLANCHE POWNALL GARRET! 
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& SOME 3,500 chickens are grow- 
3 ing in Nova Scotia blissfully un- 
aware Of their part in the province's 
big-est annual July | celebration—a 
mammoth chicken barbecue in Truro. 

‘bout 6,000 people will pour into 
the ittlke town (pop. 10,272) to join 
in tolk dancing, listen to the Navy 
ban! imported from Halifax, enjoy 
the fun on the midway — and eat 
chicsen, 342 tons, dipped in sauce 
and barbecued over charcoal-filled 





Busy with all the preparations is 
4|-vear-old, Charlottetown-born Na- 
dine Archibald, who has the dual dis- 
tinction of being the full-time secre- 
t of the 8,000-member NS 
Federation of Agriculture and the 
only woman in Canada who is a pro- 
vincial secretary. From the small farm 
on Bible Hill, where she lives with her 
parents, Mrs. Archibald can look over 
into the grounds of the Agricultural 
College where the chicken-lovers will 


assemble. 


Wordly 


By Lours anp Dorotuy CRERAR 


ACROSS 


1. Act odiously. (7) 

5. How the dog met its end? (7) 

9. Every woman is bound to get one in 
t end! (3) 


10. Now it's Malenkov! (7) 

Ul. Is its maker punishable? (3) 

12. Is this bird wormier than others? (7) 
13. It could give you a real nip. (7) 

14. Maple leaf, thistle and rose. (7) 

16. He might put the U.S.S.R. in a false 


J tion. (7) 
17. Did the bird get her advice for a span? 


20. In a book of modern verse, one of 
these should sit well up in front. (7) 


23 It by a cross piece-worker? (7) 

24 Prepared willingly? (7) 

26. One nail you can't hit on the head. (3) 
27. It might mean pop over with the fruit 


28 it has no common measure but 
t it is of prime importance to a 


rriage. (3) 
29. Cinnonballs? (3, 4) 
iY, h me to cut up sugar cane with 











“The chickens are ordered even be- 
fore the eggs are laid,” she says. “The 
eggs are planted in incubators so that 
the chickens will be about 12-13 
weeks old, or the required barbecue 
weight of 242 to 3 Ibs., by July 1.” 

A deep pit is lined with new con- 
crete bricks and charcoal so that the 
halved chickens, 2,000 at a time, can 
be placed on the wire mesh above. 
Here is the recipe for the Truro bar- 
becue sauce in which each halved 
chicken is dipped before cooking: 

For 4 to 5 portions, cook 2 tblsp. 
butter, onion juice, '2 cup of catsup, 
¥2 to | cup of white wine vinegar, | 
tsp. white sugar, 4 tsp. dry mustard, 
other spices to taste, salt and pepper. 
Keep sauce hot and stir frequently 
during barbecuing. Turn and brush 
the chicken every four or five minutes 
with the sauce. Use pastry brushes to 
which handles have been attached. 
Takes 35 to 45 minutes to barbecue 
234 Ib. halved chicken. 


a 


Wise ? 


DOWN 


1. This M.C. will 1 across soundly with 1 

across. (7) 

Ruined Roman estate? (5) 

Sung by a top-flight soloist? (7) 

Ed suffers patiently wren nurse is with 

him. (7) 

If things are so, ther. buy the dozen! 

(4) 

They come to grips ‘vith their station 

in life, as it were. (7) 

7. I filmed pa larger than life. (9) 

8. It can be dark yet lght. (7) 

5. Though it offers a meal, there's evi- 
dently no scramble for it (6, 3) 

17. Eureka! A suitable emblem for “Sat- 
urday Night”! (4, 2) 

18. For him, life and death were but a 
stone’s-throw apart. (7) 

19. What he drinks is so different from 
tot’s sop. (7) 

20. We should, if we heed the soothsayer’s 
warning. (7) 

21. Example set by Virgil and Homer? ( 

22. An opening for a secret agent? ( 

25. The fibre of Whistler's art? (5) 


bm ON 


uo 
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Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 
ACROSS 

1 Clapboard 

21. Landladies 

10. Riata 

11. See 21 

12. Flodden 

13. Inexact 

14. Weaned 

15. Gopher 

16. Red hot 

19. Enlace 

23. Account 

24. Pyjamas 

25. In the know 

26. Ideal 

27. Soda 

28. Carpenter 
DOWN 


1. Carafe 

2. A la mode 

3. Boarding houses 

4. Aligned 

5. Downing 

7. Animate 
Digits 

9. Pineapple juice 

17. Excited 

18. Titanic 

19. Empower 

20. Comment 

21, 11. Ladies-in-wait- 
ing 

22. Ashlar (265) 


With every Flizabeth Arden 
SPUN CREAM PERMANENT WAVE 


a portfolio of 
Silan Cc Harv Gg a 


you can set yourself 


Spun Cream Permanent 


Wave contains the improved 





creamier Spun Cream Lotion 
that conditions hair as it 
waves—gives a prettier, more 
natural looking wave 
Exclusive, Patented Test 
Papers time neutralizing 
perfectly—curls stay in 


longer. The Elizabeth Arden 


Spun Cream Permanent 


Wave $2.00. 
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SIMPSON'S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 












LHA AL COLLEGE! 


DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 


From Kindergarten to University Entrance 






Curriculum modernized to meet today’s educa- 
tional needs. Spacious buildings set in 35 acres of 
beautiful grounds. Usual school subjects including 
Art, Music, Dramatics, Physical Training and 
Games. 

Write: THE PRINCIPAL, MISS CATHERINE STEELE, M.A, 

NEW TERM:— Neu Boarders— Wed., Sept. 9—Returning Boarders—Thurs., Sept 

School Opens—Fri., Sept. 11 53 


Give t fhe. 


CANADIAN adalat: 


ARTHRITIS 


AND RHEUMATISM SOCIETY 


600,000 handicapped Canadians... thousands 
of them confined to bed or wheel chair . . . look 
to you for help in their brave fight against 
Arthritis the Crippler. 










Give generously that 4 out of 5 may be restored 
to normal living. 



































































Beauty 


i CANADA has produced a Jeag: 
one top-bracket persona 
most fields of feminine enc. .vor 
Mary Pickford, Bea Lillie, M 
la Roche, Betty Jean Hagen, B bara 
Ann Scott, Lois Marshall an 
Elizabeth Arden. 

eElizabeth Arden is Canada on) 





“bigtime” contribution to the cox. x 
metic industry. And in addi t PI 
being a leading beautician, sh is . pete 
fashion designer of note at the Seaton 
owner of a large racing stable orl 
From helping women to fac) and pee? 
figure beauty, it was a naturo step ed oul 
for her to want to help them dress saci 
well. As the person to creat. per. my M 
fumed immortality for Ken? icky. selves W 
“Blue Grass”, it seems morc ther sidered 
coincidental that she should have be. the holt 
come interested in racing anu the if he ge 
her horse, Jet Pilot, should hay. wor OUed? 
the 1947 Kentucky Derby. up ' th 

Elizabeth Arden became Eli/abet® ee 
Arden in a very literary manner- The s 
from a book she was reading. Flizc- set the ¢ 
heth in Her German Garden. anc ing Ol t 
from a poem, Enoch Arde: He NS I 
real surname was Graham. She comes 24th ol | 
nistorica 


from English stock on her mothers 


side, and from Scottish on he meant ne 


er’s. And when she was b [he p 
Toronto, she was christened | the men 
Nightingale. right an 
There almost was no_ Elizabet? SIX-Veur-<( 
Arden. She started to train to be nd light 
nurse. What young girl could h It wast 
resisted the pull of her name Bu" ago On 
she found it wasn’t what she wantec the parer 
from life. She decided to try he to take b 
luck in New York. statue of 
Empit S( 


Luck turned up in an advertise 
ment for a partner in a cosme! 
ture. Miss Graham of Toronto 


her head 


r Stony hos 





swered it. The cosmetic business 5 Manent 

not expanded, then. There were and 
portant salons, of course. Hele! ner efngy 
Rubenstein had opened her Mayta ferred its¢ 
London, salon in 1906; her New Yor ten cents 
one in 1914. But the average house- in his pan 
wife and business girl took it ! The sit 

granted that a person was born wt howe 
a good or a poor comple n Help from 
spite of all the family rosewater re nished to 
cipes and cucumber lotions. Weness of 
Not so Miss Graham. She ‘ough sale Oo! fil 
something could be done. She 50! one rt 
rowed money and was in the »eaut the morni 
business. the poppii 

In six months she repaid sidew 
— with 6% interest — and struch For ou 

out on her own. She becam. 12+ what 
beth Arden, with a tiny salon «> 42" is th i 
Street and Fifth Avenue. | Was cotta 
before the first World War. % 2° lt al 
salons are all over the work eleven o' 
PACK ALL YOUR TROUBLES... Just over five feet tall, fai aired lurne. to 

and with cornflower blue eyes Eizs start 
F x ; beth Arden is an executive De- the ig 
(meaning crushables) into your vacation luggage, lieves in keeping in direct tou 9 8 FJ tune. ag 
. ' i all her enterprises. drag te bi 
and travel in the suit that smiles, no matter Miss Arden has a permane pest fH Search or 
3 J house home in Manhattan. > * decide wh 
how long the trip. A miracle blend of orlon and very fond of feathers and ther Who his t 
° . motif covers the foyer wa tner bOX ¢ 1e 
acetate, with this year’s slenderness. From an She also has a rambling whi hows Shutters ar 
. 0 with camellia gardens, in 5 ”m<" drippine fi 
| | air-conditioned collection of suits at EATON’S. ville, South Carolina, and a omme reasserible 
home at Mt. Vernon, in M. He! from ihe | 
Main Chance Farms in Phos An soMeti nies 
zona, are really a rest anc e4Ul) Picnic jun 
. EATON’S—CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION ...STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST-TO-COAST centre for her clientele. We leave 
MARGAt NESS the holida 

| 

al Saturd. \ish! June 13. ] 
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Movable 


i FEW WEEKS AGO an editorial 
z ppeared in the morning paper 
deplring the new fashion of shifting 
tradi ional holiday dates to include 
the ong week-end. The advantages 
gaincd in the shuffle, the writer point- 
ed Cut, were more than offset by a 
oss in the national sense of histor- 
icity. Moreover, the advantages them- 
selves Were Overrated, when one con- 
sidered the traffic toll at the end of 
the holiday. The celebrant was lucky 

he got off with an impaired _his- 
torical sense. He might easily end 

p with a wrecked car and broken 


Neen 
[he specific change that had up- 
set the editorial writer was the shift- 


ng of the 24th of May. a Sunday, 
to the 18th of May, a Monday. The 
24th of May meant something to the 
historically-minded. The 18th of May 
meant nothing whatever. 

[he problem, then, is how to keep 
the memory of the great Victoria 
yright and burnished in the mind of a 
six-Vear-old who is itching to get out 





d light fire-crackers. 

It wasn't a problem two generations 
ivo. On any 24th in the late Nineties. 
parents of a small boy had only 
to take him down and show him the 
statue of Victoria in the park 
Empire-scanning, a stone crown on 
her head and carved jewels on het 
stony bosom. She was Victoria Im- 
manent and Victoria 
and t awe the parents felt before 
rer elfigy could easy have trans- 
lerred itself, even to a small boy with 





erect, 


Transcendent, 


ten cents for fire-works burning a hole 
n his pants pocket. : 

The little boy is a grandfather now, 
howe and time, with considerable 
help from Lytton Strachey, has dimi- 
ushed to a certain extent the impress- 
Weness of Queen Victoria. Even the 


sale fireworks has fallen off, and 
one 10 longer wakened early in 
the n ling of the Twenty-Fourth by 
ie popping of crackers on the front 
SIdew 

For our family, the 24th of May, 
What day it happens to fall on, 
St ‘vy for opening the summe! 
cott 

It ily rains, We wait till about 
eleve clock, when the rain has 
lurne, to a light drizzle. Then we 
start and by the time we reach 
ine ige the drizzle has usually 
turne ‘gain to a downpour. We 
drag boats out of the living room, 
weary Or signs of mice and try to 
decid vhat to do about the robin 
Whos built a nest over the fuse- 
box ie back-porch. We take down 
shutt and put up screens, the rain 
dripp from the eavestroughs. We 


eassenble the pump and prime it 
irom ihe lake. (Sometimes it works, 
Metines it doesn’t.) We eat a cold 
Picnic junch before a smoking fire. 
We leave at four o'clock to escape 
the | day rush, and usually dis- 
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Lighter Side 





Holidays 


cover by the time we reach the main 
highway that every other celebrant 
has had the same idea. So we crawl 
cityward, with the belated May sun- 
shine streaming through the window 
and only one thought in our heads: 
Thank God the 24th of May is over 
for another year! 

There could hardly be a more de- 
pressing way to celebrate a holiday. 
We would be far more comfortable 
sitting at home, thinking long thoughts 
of Empire. turning over the pages 
of Queen Victoria’s only printed 
work, Leaves from a Journal of Life 
in the Highlands, and then going out 
at dusk to let off fire-works in her 
honor. The ritual has changed, how- 
ever, and there is very little an editor- 
lal writer can do to restore the tradi- 
tion. For thousands of non-historic- 
ally minded Canadians the 24th of 
May means simply the beginning of 
the summer season—the opening of 
cottages, the visit to the race track, 
the planting of seeds in open ground. 
This would probably be a source of 
griet to the great Queen, but it should 
be some consolation to her august 
shade to know that in Canadian minds 
she is now firmly established as a sign 
of the changing season, and almost as 


immutable as the vernal equinox. 


a THE editorial writer. clearly a 
born worrier, was also a good 
deal stirred up at the thought of a 
profitable shift in the date of the com- 
ing Dominion (or Canada) Day. 

This vear the first of July falls on 
a Wednesday, which makes it prac- 


tically a challenge to official holiday 
setters. A holiday ce'ebrated tradi- 


tionally on the First of July would 
encourage Canadians .0 sta quietly 
at home, reflecting on the Statute of 
Westminster and listening to radio 
speakers extolling the breadth and 
glory of their country. On the other 
hand, a Dominion (or Canada) Day. 
celebrated on June 29 would enable 
them to get out of tie city over the 
long weekend and erjoy the breadth 
and glory of the country for them- 
selves, taking their chance on piling 
up their bones on some unguarded 
cross-road in the home-rush. The 
holiday - makers resisted temptation, 
however, and the celebration will be 
kept to July 1 tor this vear anyway. 
Labor Day fortunately offers no 
problem, since it always occurs on a 
Monday, and has no deep historical 
significance. Christmas Day in 1953 
takes place on a Friday. allowing cele- 
brants a full week-end to travel back 
and forth and recuperate 
In 1954 and 1955, however, Christ- 
mas Day will occur on Saturday and 
Sunday. It will be interesting to see 
how our editorial writer will react if 
the official holiday-setters begin 
monkeying with the 25th of Decem- 
ber. Convulsively, ] expect. 
Mary Lowrey Ross 


Straphangers and Subways 


x TORONTO took the news in its 
4) stride that its new subway is to 
cost some $58 million—nearly $22 
million more than the original esti- 
mate. New York’s subway, after more 
than 40 years, is not paid for vet; it 
runs at a constant deficit. The politi- 
cally sacred nickel fare was thrown 
out the window, doubled, and stil] the 
deficit mounted. Now the talk is for a 
15-cent fare or even a quarter fare. 

The anatomy of subway like 
New York’s is worthy of 
city like Toronto, which is growing 
in its way just as rapidly as New 
York did 

If you've ever ridden in the Man- 
hattan subwavs during a rush hour. 
vou know what it is to endure invol- 
untary reducing. The cars are not 
merely jammed: they bulge with rid- 
ers. so that the least comfortable 
place is a seat, where you 
have some ‘ newspaper 
under your hat brim or his knees in 
your lap. Your co-passen 
crammed so close t 
take out vour kerchietf vou fir 


self. blowin 


study by 





straphanger's 





> 


g the other fellow’s nose 

I recall a Montreal friend of mine 
being scandalized by the harsh tech- 
nique of subway guards, pushing men 
and women in with their two hands 
and sometimes 
Older women are respected: perh 
they get their jostling on Mothe 
Day. 


During the last wa! 
the New York subwavs were so un- 
sanitary that one military area com- 


mander actually issued an order put- 


adding their knees 





ting them out of bounds for service- 
men. Whereupon Mavor Bill O'Dwyer 


r , ; 
1OdDOd 


declared 11 ly that 


find a cockroach in the subways. Of 


course not 





¥ cou u 


a cockroach could craw 
faster to where he wanted to go 
The management and 
of the subwavs are not to blame 
the rush-hour purgatory of 
riding. A Soviet dele 


emp ovees 


far 


IO! 





United Nations could brag invidious- 


ly that the Moscow subway commis- 


sars would never tolerate the New 
York pandemonium 


have to. Moscow is a spread-out cits 


Moscow doesn't 


as are London and Paris, 
tube and the 
clean. New York’s subwav is a bottle- 





neck trving to swallow an avalanche 


The London and 


have alwavs graded their fares to the 


Paris subwavs 


ride since the days of the “Twopenny 
Tube”, which was so gassy and grimy 
that it wasn’t so much a trip as 
anaesthetic. In New York, it was 
actually possible unti] 1948 to trave 
32 miles of subway for a nickel. The 
theory that the number of passengers 





na » 2) Ft for 
ridin S- DIOCKS IO! 


compensate for those getting the 3 
mile ride. didn’t work out. And the 
system wasn't helped by gay 


ing in the early davs before the city 





took it over There was p O 
water in the fiscal structure The 
rapid transit system became rapid 
transit to Dankruptcy and [tor Vears 
Was managed OV a receiver 
Subsidiary income from car cards 
Station hoard nes. vendl mac es 
tnat provide eve Vtning fron snoe 
shines to soft drinks. and check- 


lockers is substantial, but the New 

York subway has 1 

nancial rat-hole 
Sull. lor 


the narrow arteries of New York, 





Operation is secure argely throug 
the automatic block s\ Some- 
times Passenger Oad reaches tw 
millions a dav: vet in four vears 
there has been but one bad accide 


n which some two score were killed 
Contrast that with the open-air and 


highly touted Long Island Railr 
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‘long — 1134’ wide 


Only 181’ high — 20" 


Just plug in the amazing 


Plug this amazing device into any con- 
venient outlet, and presto—your moisture 
worries are over for good! Without muss, 
tuss or messy chemicals. Styling harmon- 


izes with furnishings. Lightweight and 
easily portable. The exclusive cleanable 
filter cleans the air, prevents dust and 


dirt from collecting on the mechanism. 


Positively controls moisture in .. . 
linen basements, playrooms, 
storerooms, bank vaults, shipping rooms, 


closets, 


Warehouses — or any closed 
t. Where moisture 


Ww orkshops, 
urea up to 8,000 cu. 


is a problem. 


Wi | te your Frigidaire Dealer 


further details. Or write 
eee tolder to Frigidaire 
Products of Canada Limited, Scar- 


borough (Tor 13), Ontario 


for free 


onto 


Built and backed by General Motors 
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The Backward Glance 


— 
<—o> 


One Year 


in Saturday 


NiGHT bore on_ its 
June 14, 1952, a pho- 
a yellow-headed blackbird 


SATURDAY 
cover of 
tograph of 


feeding its young. And under the 
heading “Concerning Food” there 
was an article by Margaret Ecker 


Francis about a Vancouver restaurant 
called the Ferguson Point Tea House. 
The first 118 lines of the article hard- 
ly mention food at all, but towards 
the end we finally find out what 
sort of food is served there—which 
happens to be strange forage to serve 
in a tea house: Hungarian goulash, 
roulades and = chicken liver risotto. 
The mother yellow-headed blackbird 
came to the point much more quickly 
even if she only served such ornitho- 
logical tit-bits as worms and bugs. 
Michael Barkway, then Ottawa 
Correspondent, discussed the likeli- 
hood of a General Election, and said, 
“St. Laurent, for this and other 
sons, may decide on an election this 
fall (1952). If he leaves it till 1953 
it would have to be early in the year 
before the Coronation, or else it would 


rea- 


have to wait till the Fall of °53.” 
That's pin - point prognosticating, 
Barkway. 


B. K. Sandwell wrote about Under- 
standing the Doukhobors, in his usual 


Ago This Week 


Vight 


(there’s a good journalist's word), 
that the British Government, in a 
proposed new 10-year Charter to the 
BBC, advocated sponsored and com- 
petitive television broadcasting. The 
snow on the screen, however, was 
that this was to come about “only 
when the general economic position 
has sufficiently improved, and when 
the BBC has completed its own plans 
for covering the country.” It seems 
to us that we've heard the echo of 
that statement from somewhere closer 
to home recently. 

Michael Young wrote about The 
Smiling Banker under the column 
heading, Streamlining Business. He 
compared the friendly atmosphere of 
today’s banks, with their lady tellers 
and lack of iron grills, to the old- 
style fortresses of fifty years ago. 
More than half of our banks’ em- 
ployees are now women, and _ the 
number of deposit with 
Canadian banks equals the adult 
population of the country. About one 
million cheques are handled daily by 


accounts 


Canadian banks, and total deposits 
have increased more than 24 times 
since 1900. No wonder the bankers 


are smiling—although personally we 
have never seen One even smirk, ex- 

















lucid style, but after reading the ar- cept when he refused us a loan. issue (along with Vancouve! 
ticle we understand them about as Mary Lowrey Ross reviewed the was Archie McKinnon, a 
much as we ever did, which is hardly movies Cry The Beloved Country and coach. chosen to coach 
at all. Mr. Sandwell did bring up My Son John, She gave much- swimmers at last year’s Olvn 
some interesting points, however: that deserved kudos to Beloved Country The first quote of Archi 
their leader is a powertul creature; that and greatly deserved boos to My have stopped our perusal of 
they have recourse to a highly per- Son John. Come to think of it, My duty hadn’t forced us to 
sonal w ay of thinking (so do we); that Son John was one of the phoniest Here it is: “Kids are give 
by burning their houses they are ex- pictures we ever saw: not one of the worship. They recognize 
pressing destructive feelings: and that worst, but the phoniest. The worst when they don't recognize 
by removing their clothes they make picture we ever sat through was That's why we need big 
other people uncomfortable and Kismet, starring De Wolfe Hopper, clean living fellas Chr 
angry. Mr. Sandwell also gave a letes.” We've always bee 
learned discourse on the sexual Sig- wary of people who go al 
nificance of nude parading, which INDE X ing everybody “fellas,” anc 
startled us a little. Not that we're PAGI Archie was misquoted the 
against discussing sex, but finding it inl 4 Under Ports Of Call we 
in past copies of SATURDAY NIGHT is BUSINESS 29 bal travelogue on the Gi 
a bit like finding it in the Anglican FILMS 20 Circuit, which is a more- 
Hymnal. FOREIGN AFFAIRS 18 cular jaunt from Vancous 
Basil Dean explained something IF MEMORY SERVES ay Fraser Canyon, down the 
about the Calgary Stock Exchange. LETTER FROM MONTREAL 11 Valley, and back to. the 
R. A. Farquharson told a story called LETTERS 5 the Southern Trans-Provit 
“When Sir Adam Beck Tried To Be LIGHTER SIDI 4] way. Having made most 
Premier.” Louis M. Lyons answered OTTAWA LETTER 16 during our youth by mea! 
the question, “What Makes A News- PASSING SHOW 13 side-door pullman, we 
paper?”, Robert Francis (the Boswell a - along with the present-d: 
for everyone of note on the West as = Many familiar names cro} 
Coast), wrote about Vancouver's : us between the short ribs 
mavor, Fred Hume, and Willson SATURDAY NIGHT quitlam (where the CPR 
Woodside discussed the POW riots on ESTABLISHED 1887 circa 1931, had a vicious 
Koje Island 8 3 WHOLE NO, 31 dog), Mission, Boston 
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The new Cycla-matic Frigidaire was designed with the same wonderful ideas in mind! 
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